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The Endless Journey Starts MAY 28, 1949 





The Endless Journey Starts 


By JOHN A. MACKAY 


OR SOME MONTHS PAST my mind has been 

haunted by a line of poetry written by a 
contemporary poet, the words of which run 
thus: 

“Q here and now our endless journey 

starts.” 
The author is W. H. Auden, and the line I 
have quoted he puts into the mouth of the 
shepherds of Bethlehem when they come and 
see the Child in the manger. 

These haunting words have a deep signifi- 
cance for us in our time. Let me state what 
they have signified for me personally. 

To begin with: real life starts from Jesus 
Christ. Christian truth is not something that 
we pursue endlessly like a bird. It is rather 
something from which we start. It is Jesus 
Christ, the Truth. Not that we understand all 
that this Truth means, but it grips us in such a 
way that we know that it is the true meaning 
of life. And so our interest in truth, henceforth 
to the end of the road, will consist in explor- 
ing Jesus Christ, the personal truth, and in 
translating into life, our own lives, and the 
lives of others, its inner meaning and impli- 
cations. 

But let us not forget that we can never truly 
represent Jesus Christ the Truth unless our 
lives become in a very real and reverent sense 
the incarnation of that Truth. We start from 
Light. The luster in our eyes, the torch in our 
hand, both illuminated by Christ, will serve 
us to understand life and to apply Christian 
principles to life. Our whole life must be 
aflame. Our hearts must burn, and our lips 
break into singing, and our chief witness, our 
most decisive witness to our generation, in 
every sphere where providence may lead us, 
shall be by our life to remind men of his life. 
It is no exaggeration to say that what our 
generation awaits is men and women who are 
fully Christian, not simply in their thinking 
but in their living, who are moving out into 
life with the light and the love of Jesus Christ. 


T ms LINE has meant something more to me. 
It says: maintain throughout life the sense of 
pilgrimage. To discover Christ is not merely 
the end of a quest. It is the beginning of a 
journey. Our generation with its hosts of up- 
rooted people, with its multitude of wayfaring 
men and women, understands this word “pil- 


grimage.” Christianity has always understood 
the meaning of pilgrimage. A sense of pilgrim- 
age is the core of the Christian way of life. 
May I ask you not to make position the end of 
your course as you move out. Positions will 
come to you, but do not think of them as 
pedestals or as places of prestige. Think only 
of a position as a place to perform a task. In 
your spirits be steadfastly moving on, with a 
consuming concern to be on pilgrimage, doing 
Christ’s will, fulfilling what you found when 
you met him and began from him. 

Lovely things also will come to you, many 
things that you will cherish, that you will be 
proud to have. Remember this. Do not use 
them for ostentation but only for inspiration. 
Look at them. Cherish them. Get out of them 
what they can tell you or give you. Then lay 
them aside and move on. Miguel de Unamuno, 
one of the greatest of modern writers, in what 
I believe is the most vibrant piece of contem- 


‘porary prose, says, if I may paraphrase his 


words: You pilgrims, you crusaders on life’s 
road, if you find a flower blooming by the way- 
side, pluck it and take it along with you. If 
you use it to inspire you for the pilgrimage, 
for the great crusade, good and well. But if 
any pilgrim should use that flower for ostenta- 
tion, throw him out, and let the cavalcade 
move on. 


F warty, as you start from Christ and move 
out on your pilgrim way, never cease to be per- 
sons. What is a person? In its deepest Chris- 
tian significance a person is one who responds 
to God. You become a person when you hear 
the Word of God and do it. A person takes to 
the road as a pilgrim not knowing whither he 
goes, but knowing that God knows. A true per- 
son, one who lives day by day by the Word of 
God, who listens for God’s command and does 
God’s will, fulfills the answer to that most 
basic of all questions: “What is the chief end 
of man?” “Man’s chief end is to glorify God 
and to enjoy him forever.” To glorify God, 
what does that mean? To make God visible in 
life, in both thought and behavior, to the end 
of the road. And so for you, and for me, and 
for all who call Jesus Lord, Auden’s line has 
meaning. “‘O here and now our endless journey 
starts.” 

And as we go on pilgrimage together may 
we discover in the Christ of the pilgrim-way all 
that we lack for courage and for strength from 
now to the journey’s end. 
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This week brings to a close the sessions 
of the 161st General Assembly. What goes 
on there is primarily of interest to the 
majority of Presbyterians in that they 
know they are represented in the proceed- 
ings. But of one thing they may be sure: 
somewhere along the line the Assembly 
will approve the benevolence budget for 
the coming year; soon word will reach the 
local church of its proportionate share, and 
in time every member will be asked, “How 
much will you contribute?” 

“What Presbyterians have a right to 
know is: How is this budget arrived 
at? Who says how much is going to be 
needed, and how do they know?” says 
Samuel C. Slaymaker in “Who Makes 
the Budget?” (page 16). Mr. Slaymaker, 
who answers the question in detail, is 
president of the Slaymaker Lock Company 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and is chair- 
man of the Budget and Finance Commit- 
tee of the General Council. 


“America’s army of displaced persons” is 
Thorp MeClusky’s phrase for this coun- 
try’s two and a half million agricultural 
migrants who “follow -—- 
the harvests year 
after year, living in 
henhouses or barns or 
stables or boxcars or 
tents or improvised 
shacks, frequently ex- 
ploited, often half- 
starved, usually un- 
welcome as soon as 
the crops are in.” In “They're God’s Chil- 
dren, Too” (page 18) he tells what is be- 
ing done to ease the problem of the mi- 
grant workers. A free-lance writer, Mr. 
McClusky has written articles appearing 
in Readers Digest, the Christian Herald, 
ind other publications. He was formerly 
associate editor of Motor magazine 
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COMMENCEMENT 

With the cover picture and “The End- 
less Journey Starts” by Dr. John Mae- 
kay (frontispiece), we salute not only the 
young men now graduating from seminary 
but all those who, with the completion 
of their education this spring, are setting 
foot on the first stages of the “endless 
journey.” The editorial by Dr. Mackay, 
president of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, is reprinted from Theology Today. 

Pictured on the cover are Dr. Frank 
H. Caldwell, president of the Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and graduating senior Donald V. 
Morse of Bradenton, Florida. Morse, who 
served as an Army chaplain throughout 
the war, was with the Salvation Army 
from 1936 to 1941. As a student at Louis- 
ville Seminary, he has been an active mem- 
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ber of the student staff of the Todd- 
Dickey Rural Training Parish, and will 
continue with the parish until he completes 











his Th. M. degree after which he hopes 

to teach at Silliman University, P. I. 
President Caldwell, who is also profes- 

sor of homoletics, describes his “ecclesi- 


astical hobby” as “practical ecumenics, as 
indicated by the amount of time spent in 
negotiations looking toward the reunion 
of the U.S. and U.S.A. Presbyterian 
Churches.” His position as head of the 
one seminary which is jointly owned 
and controlled by the two Presbyterian 
Churches gives him a unique vantage point 
in this “hobby.” 


THE NEXT ISSUE 

June being the favored month for wed- 
dings, we plan to give serious thought to 
the meaning of the marriage vows in the 
June 11 issue. Look also for an open letter 
to young people from Bill Rogers, junior 
moderator. An analysis of the similarities 
and differences between the Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant churches is also 
scheduled. 
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Does Faith Bring Happiness? 


peer MEN seek after fortune, some men 
seek after fame, but all men seek 
after happiness. Our forefathers, describ- 
ing the ideal land which they hoped 
America would be, declared that every 
man was entitled to three things; life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Notice that they did not say that every 
man was entitled to happiness, but to 
the pursuit of happiness. If the heritage 
of our country is that man shall be free 
to pursue happiness, the heritage of our 
faith guarantees that he can find it. 

The trouble is that so many of us seek 
happiness in every other way but the way 
of religion, and ignore the ancient word 
of truth, “Happy is that people whose 
God is the Lord” (Psalm 144:15). The 
answer to the first question of the Shorter 
Catechism that “Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God, and to enjoy him forever” 
suggests that religion is not a bitter pill 
that ought to be swallowed, but is rather 
a means of true happiness which ought 
to be eagerly welcomed. So Jesus in his 
rules of the good life known as the “Bea- 
titudes” uses the word “blessed,” which 
also means “happy” or “to be considered 
fortunate.” Why does our faith bring 
happiness ? 

For one thing the man of faith knows 
that he amounts to something. Most of 
us are very insignificant people, doing a 
small amount of good and then passing 
along. But the person of faith possesses 
the unbeatable insight that in God’s eyes 
he is significant as an individual. To 
be happy one must feel that he’s loved 
and wanted and is important to some- 
body. The Christian knows that, even in 
this upset world, he, as a person, is pre- 
cious to God. 

1 sing because I’m happy, 

I sing because I’m free; 

For His eye is on the sparrow 
And I know He watches me 

For another thing, the man of faith is 
happy because he believes in some big 
things. If you believe only in little things, 
little causes that are achieved tomorrow, 
vou are bound to be disappointed, for 
they are inadequate and let you down. 
That’s what Leslie Weatherhead meant 
when he said that the opposite of joy is 
not sorrow but unbelief. But if you be- 
lieve in the big things of faith, these 
never let you down, for they are big 
enough to carry you from the cradle to 


. the grave. What are they? They are God, 


Jesus, the Ten Commandments, the Ser- 


mon on the Mount, immortality, the 
Kingdom of God on earth, the Church. 

For another thing the man of faith is 
happy because his satisfactions are deep- 
seated. No matter what happens on the 
outside, his inner life is always equal to 
the occasion, whether the occasion be a 
great emergency or one of the long, te- 
dious, and uneventful stretches. If your 
satisfactions depend on the weather, the 
newspapers, the social whirl, you will 
never know the joy of an inner life in- 
dependent of the ebb or the flow of 
events. So Jesus “for the joy that was 
set before him endured the cross.” (He- 
brews 12:2) 

Still another satisfaction is the joy 
of serving others. A recent magazine ar- 
ticle was entitled ““‘Want To Be a Turtle?” 
and pointed out that many people are 
just like turtles. When any good cause 
calls for their support, when people begin 
to disturb them about this or that, they 
simply pull their heads into their hard 
shells and wait until the appeals blow 
over. Turtles thus live a long while, but 
they miss completely the deep-seated sat- 
isfaction of service to others. 

You, as a Christian, should be happy, 
because you know that you can amount 
to something; you believe in some big 
things, and your satisfactions in life are 
deep rooted. 


Prayer—Teach us, O God, the full joy 
of life. Teach us that happiness, which 
the world neither gives nor takes away. 
We pray in the spirit of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 
First Day: Happy is that people-—Psalm 144:1- 


15 
Second Day: Happy is the man.—Psalm_ 1:1-6 
Third Day: Happy is he that hath the God of 

Jacob for his help.—Psalm 146:1-1o 
Fourth Day: Happy is the man that 

wisdom.-—Proverbs 3:13-20 
Fifth Day: Whoso trusteth in the Lord happy 

is he.—Proverbs 16:20—-30 
Sixth Day: He that keepeth the law happy is 

he.—Proverbs 29:18—-27 
Seventh Day: He that hath mercy on the poor 

happy is he.—Proverbs 14:21-35 
Eighth Day: Ye are of more value than many 


findeth 





sparrows.—Luke 12:1-7 
Ninth Day: Happy are ...—Matthew 5:1-12 
Tenth Day: Happy are ye if ye do them.— 


John 13:1-17 
Eleventh Day: Your joy no one takes from you. 


—John 16:16—-22 

Twelfth Day: Be of good cheer I have over- 
come.— John 16:29-33 

Thirteenth Day: That your joy might be full.— 
John 15:9 


I 

Fourteenth Day: The joy set before Him.— 
Hebrews 12:1-6 

—LAWRENCE MacCo.i Horton 
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A Genuine Help 

« I want to express my profound appre- 
ciation of the testimony published in 
your paper April 16 giving the testimony 
of Mrs. Peter Marshall and the interest- 
ing comments connected with her testi- 


mony. 

On Sunday night, April 17, I preached 
a sermon on the subject “Our Spiritual 
Fellow-Traveler” in which I used the 
testimony of Mrs. Marshall. 

Joseph Fort Newton tells us that if he 
had to choose just one verse of the Bible 
and all the rest was to be destroyed, he 
would select Luke 24:32, “And they said 
one to another, Did not our heart burn 
within us, while he talked with us by the 
way, and while he opened to us the 
Scriptures?” 

Whatever makes our Risen Lord real 
and companionable is a genuine help to 
us mortals. 

—GLENN L. SNEED 
Churches 
Louisiana 


Pastor, First Presbyterian 
Athens and Haynesville, 


Department for Laymen? 


> 


« In your January 8 number I saw a let- 
ter by “N. E. Thomas,” somewhat to 
my surprise. I feel that magazines of this 
sort should encourage honest and sincere 
discussion, but few will take the time to 
write. Would you think it advisable to 
start a department, making it plain that 
it is open to laymen? Don’t try to have 
too much clerical answer. If so, we may 
learn something. 
—W. W. Heron 
Warren, Ohio. 


Laymen are invited to contribute to 
The Open Forum, Your Church and You 
(See page 21). 

—THE Epirors 


From “N. E. Thomas” 
« I want to thank those who have writ- 
ten letters both to me and to The Sound- 
ing Board relating to my article (I Don't 
Go to Church, P.L., Jan. 8). The argu- 
ments advanced for my joining and at- 
tending church are, I think, sound. But I 
have not yet joined. If it is any satisfac- 
tion to anyone, I do not feel particularly 
proud of my position, or rather the lack 
of a position. It all boils down to this. 
Joining church would make certain de- 
mands upon me which apparently I do not 
care to fulfill, I am lazy on Sunday 
mornings. I am proud, fallacious in my 
reasoning, and as a “hold out” haven't 
a logical leg to stand on. I have no doubt 
that somebody or something, will some- 
day give me the needed shove. 

—N. E. THomas” 
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An Adequate Living 

« The article in PRESBYTERIAN LiFe of 
March 19, “Pastors and Paychecks,” was 
of intense interest to my husband and me. 
We are not in the group of 645 pastors 
who are getting less than $2,400 annually. 
But it was fascinating to us to try to 
picture ourselves in that situation. My 
husband is a Presbyterian minister, too, 
and his yearly income is $3,400, which is 
far from small—but we still find it diffi- 
cult to live decently and “free from 
worldly cares and avocations.” ... 

It seems to me that unless some work- 
able system is devised to provide clergy- 
men with an adequate living—not luxuri- 
ous—but really adequate, the Church is 
going to lose much of her hard-earned 
ground by reason of lack of good minis- 
terial leadership. —PAasTor’s WIFE 

Indiana 


Pious Pronouncement 
« On page 44 of your April 2 issue, the 
Rev. Mr. Parsons of Kingston, Pennsyl- 
vania, makes the pious pronouncement 
that the two official bodies of his church 
(session and deacons) have gone on record 
as opposing certain unchristian habits in 
our national life, which he then catalogs 
In my language this reveals pharisaical 
gratitude that they “are not like other 
men.” Is it supposed to be newsworthy, 
in an agonized world crying for the kind 
of peace and security which can be had 
only through Jesus Christ, that a Presby- 
terian church is opposed to evil? ... 
On the following page 45, Dr. Cham- 
berlain, replying to a question about anti- 
Semitism, closes with this sentence: “The 
bigot seldom gets beyond the anti-stage 
in all human relationships.” Another sen- 
tence of Dr. Chamberlain’s reads, “The 
most frequent way in which we crucify 
Him is in our refusal to be honest about 
our sins.”’ That these stinging indictments 
happen to follow so closely upon Mr. 
Parsons’ letter is, of course, pure co-inci- 
dence... . 
—E. Wm. OHMAN 
Skokie, Illinois 


Logical Words 

« At last some logical words have been 
uttered for temperance in the article 
“Drink and Me” in your April 3oth issue. 

Let us hope that ministers and ladies 
of the W.C.T.U. will take heed and bring 
their sermons and tracts in line. 

It is too bad to see a good cause harmed 
just because its sponsors know little of 
good salesmanship in putting their facts 
across. No wonder young people ridicule 
the stand of the church. 

—Pavut WIKSTROM 
Spokane, Washington 














On To 
Orthodoxy 


D. R. Davies 


Uncertainty and disillusion- 
ment led the author on the 
road to orthodox Christianity. 
Here he describes with vivid 
sincerity how the limitations 
of liberal Christianity gradu- 
ally became evident to him 
and how he wrestled with the 
problems that rose in his mind 
until he came to rest in the 
position of orthodoxy. This 
book is controversial in its 
position but provocative in its 
message. Traditional argu- 
ments are eliminated as Mr. 
Davies indicates with striking 
clarity the reasons for his pres- 
$2.50 


ent position. 


Something 
To Stand On 


Lewis L. Dunnington 


Here are twenty straight- 
from-the-shoulder answers, in 
the light of the best accredited 
scholarship today, to ques- 
tions asked by students at the 
l niversity of Iowa. These 
the 
sermons on such difficult top- 


answers are in form of 
ics as the miracles, the second 
coming of Christ, the virgin 
birth, the fall of man, hell, the 
resurrection, and many others. 
The author writes extremely 
well; he has a skillful use of 
narrative and a gift for inci- 
dent and quotation. $2.50 


at all bookstores 


Maemillan 


60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York 

















By ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


F THE TRUTH IS TO BE TOLD we must 
I admit that many in America are deeply 
disturbed by the immense success of the 
Roman Church in our country. Many who 
have heretofore assumed, without argu- 
ment and without doubt, that ours is a 
Protestant country have begun to wonder; 
and among these are some who are deeply 
worried. 

It is not a subject about which men 
talk easily or like to talk, but it cannot be 
denied that there are profound misgivings. 
These are increased by the obvious fact 
that many middle-sized American cities 
often provide more actual attenders, in a 
given week, at two or three Roman 
Churches than they provide at fifteen or 
twenty Protestant churches of all types 
and shades. If we are honest we admit 
that it is now a common sight for Roman 
churches to be crowded while it is an un- 
common sight for Protestant churches to 
be crowded. 

Having observed this phenomenon in 
many parts of our country, I have come 
to what seems to me a very important 
practical conclusion. My conclusion is 
that this shift in relative popularity comes 
not primarily from any strength in Ro- 
manism, though it has elements of 
strength, but rather from the weakness of 
Protestantism. Our tendency is to blame 
the Romans, to accuse them of being over- 
agressive, but it is far more intelligent to 
blame ourselves. In any case that is a 
point about which there is something we 
can do. 

My personal observation is that, in 
nearly all cases of the transfer of alleged 
Protestants to Rome, there has been no 
conversion at all. These people who are 
attracted to Rome were not real Protes- 
tants, but were pagans or exhibitors of 


the conventional religion of our day, 


6 


Price of Survival 


which limits itself to weddings, funerals, 
and Easter. These people were easy marks 
for the vigorous Roman evangelists be- 
cause they were essentially empty and, 
feeling the natural futility of their posi- 
tion, grasped frantically at something 
which seemed positive and real. This is 
particularly true of those of high station 
among whom the loss of a sense of mean- 
ing in life is often most vivid. 

I am not dealing now with those trans- 
fers of loyalty which arise from the pres- 
sure brought to bear in the experience of 
mixed marriages. I am thinking instead of 
the firm and voluntary adoption of a faith. 
The point is that this is seldom a shift 
from one faith to another, but rather a 
shift from nothing to something. Why 
blame the Roman Catholic evangelists? 
They are merely occupying an empty field. 
It is not their fault, but ours. A prominent 
Roman Catholic enthusiast in Britain told 
me frankly that the chief reason for the 
success of their movement in that country 
was the decay of non-conformity. 


Build a new Reformation 

Instead of wasting our breath accusing 
others of being over-aggressive, we have a 
clear line of duty in occupying the empty 
field ourselves and building up a positive 
faith in the millions whose membership 
is now merely nominal. Our line of attack 
is not to malign our competitors but to 
get at the job. Our task is to rediscover 
the glory of our own potential position 
and lead our people in a new Reformation. 

This will not come about by anything 
as easy as putting on clerical collars or 
otherwise copying a priestly position, 
which is clearly a departure from essen- 
tial Christianity. It will come rather by 
rediscovering the glory of a faith that lies 
in the main stream of Christian history 
because it seeks to be loyal to first cen- 
tury Christianity which was so miracu- 





lously successful in the ancient world. It 
will come, not by copying others, but by 
loyalty to our own essential genius. 

There is a kind of religion which can 
catch the attention of distraught men and 
women, and this is lay religion. The orig- 
inal Reformation was a movement in the 
general direction of lay religion, but the 
sixteenth century leaders did not have the 
necessary courage or insight to follow 
their own development to its logical con- 
clusion. They spoke, and rightly, of the 
priesthood of the believer, but, if they had 
seen more fully the meaning of their own 
movement, they would have announced, 
in addition, “the prophethood of the be- 
liever,” and they would have put it into 
actual practice. 


Minister puts on the show 

I am not surprised that millions of peo- 
ple are disgusted with the average church 
as they find it today. There are, indeed, 
wonderful churches, and I have seen some 
of them, but I am afraid they are excep- 
tions, even though there are brave and 
loyal individuals in almost all churches. 

Too often the Protestant church is 
clergy-centered, in a more striking way 
than the Roman church is, though we 
might have supposed that our tradition 
would have saved us from this. In most 
churches it is still true that the people 
do very little except to sit in the pews 
and make financial contributions. The 
minister, with the help of the choir, puts 
on the show while the people sit and 
watch or listen, and then he retires to the 
other end of the building while the mem- 
bers of the “audience” tell him how well 
he performed. Quite seriously, this is not 
a parody, and I am ready to show count- 
less examples of this situation to anyone 
who thinks it is a parody. 

Unless we are to go into a steady de- 
cline, we must have a sharp reversal in our 
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Elton Trueblood's candid description of Protestantism's position 


today underscores the vital importance of the New Life Movement 


and other upsurges of layman activity in the Presbyterian Church. 





procedure. A clergyman’s religion is bound 
to fail and is already failing. The real al- 
ternative is not a priestly religion with a 
hierarchy, “princes of the church,” and 
claims to secular power. The real alterna- 
tive is the gathered group of humble and 
faithful followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
all of whom are seeking to be his ambassa- 
dors in the modern world. This is lay re- 
ligion, and this is what Jesus left as his 
corporate witness. 

If the Protestant church were to redis- 
cover the glory of its own position it 
could startle the world again as it did four 
hundred years ago. We must make our- 
selves into a new “Jesus Society” to re- 
cover the lost provinces. But this will not 
be done just by decorating the Sunday 
service a bit, or even by putting in a di- 
vided chancel, or providing seminary 
courses in church management. It will 
come only if we arrive at a radically al- 
tered conception of our total task and a 
radically altered meaning of a Christian 
society. If we can form a Christian so- 
ciety in which all members recognize 
themselves as recruits for an aggressive 
enterprise in forwarding the total Gospel, 
we may begin to see a new day, and 
quickly. The crucial change is from at- 
tender or observer to participator or 
evangelist. Whenever any Protestant 
church takes so seriously its meaning 
that it begins to expect all of its members 
to be volunteers in an active program of 
continual recruitment, it will not need to 
fear any more the supposed over-aggres- 
siveness of the Roman Church. 


Differences of function 
Does this conception leave any place 
for a recognized ministry? Certainly, it 
does. All are called for a holy vocation by 
virtue of being Christians, but there are 
diversities of gifts within the band of re- 
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cruits. There are not differences of honor 
within the Christian army, but there are 
differences of function. That is why we 
are not to be called, “Rabbi, Rabbi,” and 
why we must let no man call us “Father” 
when One is our Father, as Jesus said, 
but there can be a division of labor with- 
out any difference of higher and lower. 
One of our worst heresies has been the in- 
troduction of differences of honor along 
with division of labor, but this only dem- 








@ ELTON TRUEBLOOD, author of many 
widely-read books on Christianity in the 
modern world, is a Quaker. A scholar by 
profession, he has taught philosophy at 
Stanford University, where he was also 
Chaplain,, at Guilford, and Haverford 
colleges and is now at Earlham. He is 
an editor of The Friend, Quaker publica- 
tion. Among Mr. Trueblood’s penetrat- 
ing books on the age we live in are The 
Predicament of Modern Man, Founda- 
tions for Reconstruction, The Logic of 
Belief, Alternative to Futility, and The 
Common Ventures of Life (Harper and 
Brothers). 


onstrates a radical inability to understand 
the revolutionary significance of the Gos- 
pel. 

The minister exists not as a priest and 
not as a “Doctor,” but as one who seeks 
to stir up in others the potential life in 
them. Ideally, most of’ his operations are 
not such as to be noticed at all, but are 
done quietly though effectively. He is not 
the “leader” of the congregation, since 
radical Christianity must renounce the 
“Fuehrer” principle, but he may be the 
servant of the congregation. Most em- 
phatically, he cannot have the members’ 
religion for them, because each must have 
his own. 


Let the laymen preach 

There is no good reason at all why a 
man who is the servant of a congregation 
should always be the one to preach and 
pray. Many have gifts in these directions, 
but in our conventional and dying clergy- 
man’s religion we do not develop the ma- 
jority of these powers. If a congregation 
were a society of praying, preaching, sew- 
ing, evangelizing Christians there might 
be growth all along the line in ways of 
which we cannot now even dream. But a 
church organized along these lines might 
be so different from the conventional sub- 
urban church you now know that you 
might not even recognize it. 

Here, then, is a way. We need not waste 
our time in futile anxiety and in pining 
over the loss of a former advantageous 
position. If we have lost it, we have only 
ourselves to blame. Our job is to move 
forward with a new vision of what the 
Christian faith may be in our perplexed 
time. The Protestant Church will either 
decline or rise depending on whether it 
follows out the logic of its own position. 

The only way to be true to the Refor- 
mation is to reform. 














161st General Assembly: 
Faith, Hope, and Love 


“Our God has pitted his Church against 
the problems of an atomic age. He has 
appointed us to bring relief to the suffer- 
ing, release to the captives, and healing to 
the sick. He commands us to carry his 
saving message to every living soul... . 
We must go forth into all the highways 
and hedges of earth to constrain them to 
come in. Never before in human history 
were so many people groping in doubt and 
cynicism, without any answer to the great 
ultimates of life and destiny. Christ alone 
has those answers, and we are appointed to 
be his witnesses. 

“It is our assignment as a Christian 
Church to win the cold war. Cold war is 
but the resultant of-cold hearts—cold with 
fear, cold with hate, cold with cynicism. 
Military might may serve as a policeman 
to hold back the forces of violence and 
disintegration for a time, but the only 
force which will be ultimately effective 
against the cold war is a vast offensive of 
purified and aroused Christianity. Faith 
(in God and man), hope (believing that 
the best is yet to be), and love (love for 
God and fellow man)—these are the only 
weapons which can win the peace... . It 
is ours to teach the world a new song— 
the heavenly song of peace, joy, and sal- 
vation.” 

The tall, lanky, silver-haired minister 
finished his sermon. More than three thou- 
sand people who had jammed Kleinhans 
Music Hall in Buffalo, New York, last 
Thursday morning bowed their heads for a 
prayer. Dr. Jesse H. Baird, president of 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, and 
retiring Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., had opened the Church's 
161st General Assembly. 


Presbyterian Men 
Meet at Assembly 


For many of the commissioners and 
visitors to this year’s General Assembly, 
one of the high points of the Buffalo meet- 


ing was to be a breakfast gathering on 


May 23. The breakfast was important be- 
cause it was for and about laymen, once a 
question mark in the work of the Church, 
but now a vital part of this work thanks 


to the tremendous growth of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men. 
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This group, founded last year in Chi- 
cago, has already, in the few months of its 
existence, given direction and purpose to 
thousands of men throughout the country. 
Already over 622 local churches and 125 
presbyteries have chapters of the National 
Council. More than 1,000 additional local 
churches and presbyteries are getting ready 
to join. And over a thousand men are 
working right now to establish additional 
local chapters of the council. One of these 
men wrote Paul Moser, executive secretary 
of the Council, earlier this month to say 
that he had traveled more than 1,250 miles 
in the past couple of months to inform 
local churches about the council. 

The job of helping churches to organize 
local chapters of the Presbyterian men’s 
council has now grown so big that two full- 
time staff members now.supplement the 
amazing volunteer work being done. John 
W. Pontius is now working in the East 
with headquarters in Buffalo, and Archie 
Crouch is now working on the West Coast 
with headquarters in San Francisco. The 
name of a staff member for the Midwest 
will be announced shortly, according to 
Mr. Moser. 





General Assembly News 
@ News of the 161st General Assem- 
bly will be presented in detail in the 
next issue (June 11) of PRESBYTERIAN 
LIFE. —THE EDITORS 











The purposes and functions of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men will be 
presented graphically this month to all 
those interested when the first edition of 
the Handbook for Presbyterian Men rolls 
off the presses. Three leaders in the Coun- 
cil, Lester Slocum of Rochester, New 
York, Schuyler Harrison of Short Hills, 
New Jersey, and E. Urner Goodman of 
Roselle, New Jersey, have been working 
on the handbook since the February meet- 
ing of the Council (P.L., March 5). They 
have been assisted in this work by many 
local church laymen and editorial writers. 

The handbook, pocket-size for conveni- 
ence, will consist of a series of pamphlets 
describing the history and development of 
local 


presbytery and 


the council, methods of organizing 
chapters, 
synod councils, and suggestions for pro- 


functions of 


grams and meetings in the local church. 
Each of the pamphlets will be made avail- 
able separately, in addition to being in- 
cluded in the handbook. 

This new source of information will be 
sent to the pastor of every Presbyterian 
Church and to all local chapter presidents 
and national church executives. The hand- 
book, either in total or in part, will be 
available at nominal cost to all interested 
in any phase of men’s work. 


Protestants Lagging 
In Help to DP’s 


“Tt’s tough to be a Protestant DP.” 
That’s what officials of Church World 
Service, interdenominational Protestant 
and Orthodox relief agency, were saying 
early this month. And they weren't kid- 
ding. For months Protestant churches have 
voiced support of the United States aid to 
displaced persons. In fact, they have de- 
manded that the present DP legislation be 
broadened and liberalized to bring in an 
additional 200,000 refugees and to end cer- 
tain discriminatory features of the current 
bill. But as far as helping individually to 
see that DP families get homes and jobs 
in the U.S., Protestants generally haven't 
done a thing. With the single exception of 
the Lutherans, the major Protestant de- 
nominations, Presbyterians included, have 
almost ignored the whole problem. 

Official DP Commission figures tell the 
story. In January 1949, Jewish individ- 
uals and agencies provided 34 per cent of 
all the job and home assurances filed. The 
Roman Catholics provided 33 per cent, 
Ukrainians 12 per cent, the Commission 
itself 8 per cent, and the Lutherans, 7 per 
cent. Then came Church World Service 
with 4 per cent. 

Of total assurances filed since the 
start of the U.S. DP program, only a little 
over 10 per cent have come from Protes- 
tant and Orthodox church people and 
agencies. And yet it is estimated that at 
least one-third of all the DP’s still re- 
maining in German, Austrian, and Italian 
camps are Protestant. 

This is the situation that faced both 
Protestant churches and refugees at the 
beginning of the month. Today, however, 
there is hope that the problem will be 
cleared up. Church World Service is now 
in the middle of a two-month drive to get 
each Protestant church to provide assur- 
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ances or funds for DP’s. The Presbyterian 
Church now has a special DP committee, 
headed by Dr. Charles T. Leber of The 
Board of Foreign Missions in New York, 
ready to send the necessary assurance pa- 
pers to any Presbsterian church or indi- 
vidual who wants to help a DP family re- 
settle in the U.S. And other denomina- 
tions are also setting up special DP com- 
mittees to aid Church World Service. 

Some churches and individuals 
may still have doubts about helping DP’s, 
but not the Reverend Harry B. Taylor, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Syracuse, New York. The Syracuse con- 
gregation is one of the few Presbyterian 
groups who have done something about 
DP’s (other groups include congregations 
in Yellow Springs and Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Portland, Oregon; and New York City). 

Dr. Taylor, whose church adopted a 
Protestant DP family recently, wrote Dr. 
E. Graham Wilson, a member of the Pres- 
byterian DP committee, “I would say that 
the whole experience has done a great deal 
for the church. Even those who partici- 
pated only vicariously or by contributing 
modestly to the $150 displaced persons 
fund felt that this is one of the most 
Christian things our church has done in a 
long time. As soon as we catch our breath, 
we are going to file an application for a 
second family.” 


Churches 
Near Merger 


An important step towards Protestant 
unity was taken last month in Cleveland, 
Ohio, ‘by the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. The General Synod of the Church 
approved the final basis of a merger with 
the Congregational Christian Church by a 
vote of 249 to 41. The General Council of 
the Congregational Christian Church voted 
757 to 152 in favor of the merger last 
February. 

This action by the General Synod will 
now be considered by the thirty-four di- 
visional synods of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. If it is approved by two 
thirds of the synods, the two churches will 
meet together to discuss the first steps in 
the formation of the new United Church 
of Christ. The new church will have a 
total membership of around 2,000,000, and 
will become the seventh largest Protestant 
denomination in the United States. Three 
Baptist churches, the Methodists, the 
Presbyterians (U.S.A.), and Episcopalians 
all have over two million members. 

Voting by the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church synods will start almost 
immediately and will continue for several 
months. There is little question as to the 
outcome, since thirty-three of the thirty- 
four synods have already approved the 
idea of union. The first six synods to vote 
—Texas, South Illinois, Southern, South 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas City—all favored 
union by large and impressive majorities. 
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**Pray for Peace” Stamp 
Idea Catches On 


Post office clerks in Detroit, Michigan, 
last February began noticing small yellow 
stamps on the backs of letters. The stamps 
weren't Christmas tuberculosis seals, nor 
were they Easter crippled children seals. 
Instead these had printed on them in bold, 
blue type “Pray for Peace.” And every 
day, the number of letters with seals con- 
tinued to grow. 

The project was the idea of Mrs. Ernest 
Mobbs, young, energetic member of the 
Calvin Presbyterian Church in Detroit. 
She and her husband talked about the 
stamp idea with their minister, the Rev- 
erend Roger B. McShane, a former Ma- 
rine chaplain. He was just as enthusiastic 
as the Mobbs. A printer member of the 
church agreed to print 500,000 stamps at 
cost. 

At a Sunday service soon afterwards, 
the first hundred thousand stamps were 


NEWS) 


very active in promoting their use. One 
Lutheran Gold Star mother, a shut-in, has 
sent out thousands of the stamps to Luth- 
eran churches and to 200 other shut-ins 
with whom she corresponds. 

The women of the church are now busy 
sending stamps to every missionary listed 
in the Presbyterian Yearbook of Prayer. 
Special emphasis is being put on getting 
the stamps overseas. As Mr. Mobbs said, 
“We are anxious to have people in other 
lands see these little messages. Clearly and 
concisely the stamp expresses the senti- 
ment of the American people.” 

Pray for Peace soon caught the at- 
tention of the Detroit newspapers. Col- 
umnist George Stark of the Detroit News 
concluded a write-up about the plan by 
saying, “It’s an old idea with a new twist, 











Originators of Detroit’s Calvin Presbyterian Church’s Pray for Peace project are 
(seated) Mrs. Ernest Mobbs, Rev. Roger McShane and (standing) Mr. Ernest Mobbs. 


taken almost at once by the Calvin con- 
gregation, and the project really got under- 
way. A committee was organized to send 
sheets of the stamps to the church’s own 
missionaries, then to other Presbyterian 
churches and organizations, and to state 
and federal legislators. Members took 
stamps to civic clubs and veterans’ organi- 
zations. Everywhere there was tremendous 
response. One non-church-going business 
man who is using the stamps on his corre- 
spondence remarked, “Who am I to refuse 
to participate in a contagious movement 
for peace?” 

Other Protestant churches have made 
requests for the stamps, too. According to 
Mrs. Mobbs, Gold Star Mothers have been 


and it may stick.” 

Now the Calvin Pray for Peace com- 
mittee members have more ideas. They 
hope to arrange for an announcement to be 
read each evening over the radio, suggest- 
ing a minute of silent prayer for peace. 
They are also circulating the idea of hav- 
ing people pray for peace every time they 
hear church bells ringing. 

Meanwhile the stamp campaign keeps 
gathering momentum. The stamps are 
sold at cost to anyone requesting them, 
and are sent free overseas. “Another 
printing will be needed shortly,” said Mrs. 
Mobbs. “We feel that not one stamp 
travels through the mail without accom- 
plishing some good.” 
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Georgia Churchmen 
Win Round in Klan Fight 


The Atlanta, Georgia, Christian Council 
has finally won a round in its fight to out- 
law the Ku Klux Klan. The Council was 
defeated this January when the Georgia 
legislature killed an anti-Klan bill which 
the Council had helped introduce in the 
state assembly (P.L., Feb. 5). But this 
month the church group received most of 
the credit when the Atlanta City Council 
passed an ordinance banning the wearing 
of masks on city streets except on holi- 
days. Although the measure was billed as 
an anti-mask ordinance, it, in effect, out- 
laws the hooded Klansmen in the Georgia 
capital. 

The Reverend Harrison McMains, presi- 
dent of the Christian Council, hailed the 
“an honor to itself and to the 
community . . . a unanimous vote for civic 
decency and for Atlanta’s good name.” 


action as 


New Life Movement: 
The Increases Continue 


The increasing importance of the New 
Life Movement was demonstrated again 
last week at Buffalo, New York, before 
the start of business sessions at the Pres- 
byterian Church’s 161st General Assembly. 
Last year in Seattle the pre-Assembly con- 
ference on the New Life Movement was 
the largest ever held. And this year hun- 
dreds of people crowded into Buffalo’s 
Westminster Presbyterian Church on May 
17 and 18 to catch up on New Life prog- 
ress and plans. Altogether five large con- 
ferences on the New Life Movement had 
been planned for this General Assembly, 
more than for any other separate phase of 
the Church’s work. 

The report of the National Commis- 
sion on Evangelism, distributed before 
General Assembly to the some goo com- 
missioners, also showed the place that New 
Life has taken in church activity. In the 
past year fifty-four synod New Life con- 
ferences were held, covering every section 
of the country except Florida and New 
England. Ten New Life teams traveled 




















Men at Work 


Jack-hammers, drills, picks, and crow- 
bars rattled late last month in La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, when some sixty members of 
La Crosse’s First Presbyterian Church 
Men’s Club put on their work clothes and 
started to clear a site new church 
building. The men worked most of the 
day one Saturday and cleaned thirty truck 
loads of brick and rubble off the site. The 
First Presbyterian congregation hasn’t had 
a church building of its own for two years, 
and has grown so large that it can’t fit in 


for a 
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the building it now rents every Sunday. 

On May 2, a “Kick-Off” dinner was held 
by the church to start a drive for $100,- 
coo to complete the financing of the new 
structure. In the picture above, Pastor 
Mark Andrews (left) takes a break with 
Henry A. Ahrens, mayor of the city of 
La Crosse (center), and George Jansky, 
president of the Men’s Club. The club is 
a local chapter of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Meg. It received its charter 
on March 28 of this year. 


abroad, passing on their experiences and 
techniques to thousands of Christians and 
non-christians in Africa, China, India, 
Japan, Korea, the Near East, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, and Siam. And 2,924,541 
pieces of New Life literature were dis- 
tributed in the past year, almost all of it 
specifically ordered by local churches and 
synod and presbytery New Life groups. 

But the biggest news about the New 
Life Movement still was coming from the 
local churches. Although many of the 
stories are similar, together they add up 
to one of the most significant trends in 
the history of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. Below PRESBYTERIAN LIFE presents 
more news of the New Life Movement in 
action on the local level. 

“When I came to this church . . . my 
wife and I were ready to pack and find 
another field.” That’s what a Nebraska 
pastor said when he first came to a church 
that had been without a minister for three 
years. But today this church holds two 
Sunday services to handle the crowds, It 
oversubscribed its Restoration Fund quota 
by 100 per cent and went over its benevo- 
lence quota both in 1947 and 1948. And 
now the congregation is planning to erect 
a new church building. 

Other churches have also seen what the 
New Life Movement can do to increase 
giving for both local and national church 
budgets. The Reverend Roy S. Buffat, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Centralia, Illinois, says, “Money-making 
projects are just about totally eliminated 
because . stewardship is being taken 
more seriously than ever before . . . and 
we are spiritually stronger in every way.” 
In the Centralia church, benevolence giv- 
ing is the highest in the church’s history 
The Restoration Fund quota will be met, 
and a new children’s chapel, new carillonic 
bells, and new visual aids including movie 
sound projector, screen, and reflector have 
been paid for. In addition the church has 
started on a two-year, $11,000 church im- 
provement program. 

The small First Presbyterian Church of 
Dallas, Oregon, last year remodeled its 
church building at a cost of $9,000, dov- 
bled its local giving, and tripled its benev- 
olence receipts. Another larger church 
(membership 334), the First Presbyterian 
of Lead. South Dakota, has increased its 
local budget 600 per cent over 1947 and 
its benevolence giving 800 per cent in the 
past two years. The Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, has spent more than $140,000 of 
its own money in the past two years on 
construction work. And it is a New Life 
church, organized in 1946. 

Increases in membership have been 
equally good in many churches. In Affton, 
Missouri, laymen and women have 
pitched in to help Pastor Fred E. Robb, 
who came to the church in March 1947 
The membership then was 142. Now it is 
over 380. Oklahoma City’s Westminster 
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Church (see above) has added 465 mem- 
bers to its rolls since 1947. An elder in the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Denver, 
Colorado, challenged the church to se- 
cure 100 new members during the latter 
part of Lent. The church secured 125. 

The Brooklyn Presbyterian Church, 
Oakland, California, received almost 
twice as many members during Lent this 
year than it had taken in since 1946. New 
Life visitation started this March. Late 
last year a church officer and his wife 
from the Presbyterian Church in Toms 
River, New Jersey, decided they would 
try New Life visitations. They went out 
on one drive and brought twenty-seven 
new members into the church. In 1947 the 
total number of new members for the 
whole year was around forty. The Toms 
River total for 1948 was 134. 

Within the past six months the Redford 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Detroit, 
Michigan, added more than 250 mem- 
bers to its congregation through New Life, 
bringing the church’s total membership to 
1,460. Up in northern Idaho, the little 
First Presbyterian Church of Sandpoint al- 
most had its New Life program throttled 
this year by snow and impassable roads. 
The church’s laymen had planned to con- 
duct a visitation drive but couldn’t reach 
their objectives. Pastor Lewis M. Harro, 
however, got busy with the church mimeo- 
graph machine and sent out dozens of let- 
ters. The substitute worked fairly well. 
Thirty-two people joined the 175-member 
church Easter Sunday. In addition, eleven 
adults and ten children were baptized. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Lan- 
singburgh, Troy, New York, received 
twenty-seven new members just before 
Easter, the largest group to join the 
church at one time in twenty years. Among 
the people who helped in this drive were 
the church’s janitor, Mr. Edmund Smith, 
and his wife. The Smiths made four calls, 
two of which resulted in decisions to join 
the Lansingburgh Church. Pastor Seth 
Genung said, “I imagine that this is the 
first time in the 156 years of our church’s 
history when a janitor and his wife have 
been doing this work of evangelism.” 

In Oklahoma, the First Presbyterian 
Church of Bartlesville took in 114 mem- 
bers before Easter, largest number in the 
church’s history. Included among the new 
Presbyterians were a former All-American 
basketball player, a dentist, chemical en- 
gineer, oil company sales executive, and 
the wife of an oil company vice-president. 
The Flemington Presbyterian Church, 
Flemington, New Jersey, took in eleven 
new members one Sunday in January with 
the following religious backgrounds— 
Episcopalian, Methodist, Baptist, Congre- 
gational, Christian Reformed, Roman 
Catholic, Greek Catholic, and Presbyte- 
rian. And Pastor John F. Jansen said that 
the church’s New Life team had not tried 
to convert any active members of other 
faiths. The First Presbyterian Church of 
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@ Working for peace 


Children’s Fund Crisis 


4 pn WORLD, as this article is writ- 
ten, is rejoicing at the lifting of 
the Berlin blockade. A tiny corner of 
the cold war now stands exposed to 
warmth. Birth has been given to cau- 
tious hope for longer postponement— 
if not prevention—of active warfare. 
This good news has almost completely 
drowned out the ominous announce- 
ment from Lake Success of the un- 
certain future of the United Nations 
Children’s Emergency Fund. 

UNICEF is an integral part of the 
United Nations. It is not maintained 
—as are the specialized agencies: 
UNESCO, the World Health Organi- 
zation, the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, and six or seven more— 
by assessments against member na- 
tions. Its only sources of income 
have been voluntary individual contri- 
butions, governmental appropriations, 
and the balance left in the UNRRA 
fund. 


During its first year and a half, 
UNICEF sent ninety-six million dol- 
lars worth of vital food, medicines, 
and technical services to some 4,000,- 
ooo children in twenty nations. These 
twenty countries furnished an equal 
amount for their own as required by 
UNICEF regulations. A visit to a few 
of the children helped by UNICEF 
will make us see more easily why the 
directors of the fund are not over- 
joyed at the thought of closing shop 
at the end of this calendar year. 


Here is Pasquale Amato of 
Italy, two years old. His sister, seven, 
has hold of his hand. The day is 
chilly, and although both children are 
shivering they join the others in line 
in front of a brick warehouse. They 
look steadily at the closed door of 
this building. They do not laugh or 
chatter. At eight sharp, the ware- 
house door opens. The line moves 
ahead. Pasquale reaches a table. Be- 
hind it are UNICEF volunteers. They 
hand him a cup of hot milk and a 
few pieces of bread. His sister gets 
the same. Pasquale holds the cup 
with his sister’s help. They walk out- 
side slowly to be sure they will not 
spill the milk. They find a seat. Pas- 
quale puts his hand on the cup. Its 
warmth relieves, a little, the coldness 
of his hands. He looks at his sister 
and smiles. If UNICEF closes shop, 
that smile may soon be stopped for 
thousands of Pasquales. 


This is Sonja Czesto. She is a 
war orphan. She lives in an orphan- 
age in Hungary, just outside of Buda- 
pest. She has tuberculosis. She caught 
it from the sick little girl she had to 
sleep with before UNICEF moved in. 
Sonja sleeps alone now in the UNI- 
CEF preventorium built to take 
care of children in the early stages of 
tuberculosis. She gets the milk, fats, 
and cod liver oils she needs to build 
up resistance to tubercular germs. If 
UNICEF ends, Sonja will get these 
no more. She may have to sleep with 
a girl now well and thus spread in- 
fection further. 


Meet Sidi Bonji. He used to live 
in that part of Palestine now in- 
cluded in the new Israel. He has no 
home now. He is one of 250,000 
Arabs under eighteen who fled from 
the Arab-Jewish battlefield into a no- 
man’s land where, it appeared, no one 
cared for them. Dr. Pierre Descoue- 
dres, Swiss chief of the UNICEF 
mission in the Middle East, hadn’t 
forgotten Sidi and the other Arab 
youngsters. UNICEF sent planes 
through and brought food, medicine, 
and blankets to the refugees. Yet the 
organization which saved Sidi from 
death through starvation or exposure 
now seems slated to die early from 
lack of funds. 


I'd like you to meet Marie Sin- 
ger. Marie isn’t a child. She’s a 
missionary stationed in a little Prot- 
estant church just above Tientsin. 
She rode a burro into that flaming 
town soon after the Communists en- 
tered. She’d met the Communists be- 
fore. They knew she wasn’t for them. 
Yet when she went to the UNICEF 
feeding and health center for supplies 
they helped her pack her burro and 
sent her back to her church, unmo- 
lested. Would they do the same if 
UNICEF dies? 

The present administration seems 
willing to let UNICEF die. Secretary 
Acheson has said the State Depart- 
ment is yninterested in urging Con- 
gress to allot UNICEF the $25,000,- 
ooo authorized but not appropriated 
by the 80th Congress. No bill has 
been introduced to authorize any 
funds with which to continue this 
work for children. Yet fifteen billions 
for defense spending will sail through 
with almost no opposition. 

—CASPER BLACKBURN 
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Turtle Creek, Pennsylvania, like many 
other churches engrossed in New Life, 
started to conduct two Sunday services to 
handle the large increase in attendance. 

Increases in giving, membership, and 
attendance have been matched by the 
growth of church members taking an ac- 
tive part in the New Life Movement. New 
Life workers in the Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa, church (see above) increased in 
number from thirty in March, 1947, to 
over 150 this month, In the First Presby- 
terian Church, Wenatchee, Wisconsin, 
the number jumped from sixteen in No- 
vember, 1947, to more than fifty now. The 
Second Presbyterian Church, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, had twelve in 1947, has over sixty 
at the present. Two churches in Pennsyl- 
vania jumped considerably in the past 
Butler’s Second Presbyterian 
Church went from twenty to over fifty, 
and Pittsburgh’s Sheridan Church had 
around twenty-five in January, 1948, but 
has over seventy-five active now. 


two years 


Young Architect 

that I knew how to tell the 
story of a young architect in our church,” 
wrote the Reverend Alfred M. Dorset of 
the Heights Presbyterian Church in Hous- 
ton, Texas. “Aubrey Robinson has always 
been a splendid young man, but was in 
the architectural business for himself and 
was tremendously busy, often working late 
at night, and didn’t have much time for 
the church. 


“T wish 


“He didn’t have time for us when we 
asked him to go calling in the first visita- 
tion evangelism effort. ... But something 
must have happened to him, and he got 
busy. He is now chairman of our New Life 
committee, and any minister on the face 
of the earth would be thrilled . . . to tell 
the story that Aubrey can tell of the men 
that he won for Christ in our last visita- 
tion evangelism campaign. 

“He came back one night . with 
four enlistments. . . . Included . . . that 
night was a man over forty who had never 
made a confession of faith at all, and 
openly admitted that he had little regard 
for the Church. Now he is heart and soul 
in the work. Also on the list was another 
man in his late twenties who had never 
made a confession. He poured his soul out 
to Aubrey on that night he made his de- 
cision, telling the story of a life that was 
on the verge of destruction because of 
gambling. Now this has been all changed. 

“Aubrey has also helped to enlist a 
Roman Catholic who had completely lost 
faith in his church, and a man who had 
lived in Houston thirty-five years but who 
had never bothered to move his church 
membership from Minnesota. 
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“Last summer Aubrey had an experi- 
ence unique in the annals of medical his- 
tory in Houston. During the polio epi- 
demic, four of his five children were 
afflicted with the disease, all of them get- 
ting sick within twenty-four hours. The 
oldest girl had the dreaded ‘bulbar’ type 
of polio which is most always fatal. This 
was heralded widely as a case unheard of 
in this area before. Aubrey told every- 
body, newspaper reporters and all, that 
his only hope was that God would answer 
his prayers and the prayers of his friends 
and fellow church people. 

“A modern day miracle, not exceeded 
by anything that happened when Christ 
walked on earth, came to pass. Everyone 
of his children lived, and more miraculous 
than that, none of them will be perma- 
nently affected. .. .” 


Hymnals Needed 

Six years ago, the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church in Flint, Michigan, was de- 
pending heavily on aid from the Board of 
National Missions to make ends meet. 

Today, with an assist from New Life, 
Westminster is standing on its own two 
feet. The 1948 benevolence budget has 
been overpaid, the Restoration Fund quota 
met in full. The present church building 
is bulging: every Sunday morning 230 
people pack into the sanctuary designed 
to seat 160. Church School classes meet 
in private homes and in the church kitch- 
ens. 

“Our congregation . . . mostly factory 
workers, is gathering strength,” said the 
Reverend Lewis MesKimen. “We are go- 
ing to attempt to build a new church even- 
tually, and provide enough pews. We have 


just finished paying for a new electric or- 
gan, are buying a typewriter for the office. 
The manse is going to be painted, and the 
sanctuary redecorated.” 

There still is one shortage at Westmin- 
ster, however, which the 1949 budget, 
though enlarged, just can’t be stretched to 
cover. There is a lack of hymn books. 
Since new ones are out of the question, 
the Westminster congregation is looking 
for good used ones which could be bought 
at a low cost. 


Two Trustees 


At congregation meetings recently, in 
the Grace Presbyterian Church, Council 
Bluffs, lowa, and at the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church in Providence, Rhode Island, 
two young men were elected as trustees. 

Both men, if told two years ago that 
they were soon going to be active church 
members, would probably have laughed. 

In the Rhode Island church, the new 
trustee was a former Polish Catholic. His 
wife had what she called a “holy roller” 
background, but neither one was satisfied 
with his religious life. They happened to 
visit the Presbyterian church one Sunday 
and were much impressed with the friend- 
liness of the people there. After a visit by 
Pastor David DeRogatis, and by laymen, 
the couple decided to join. Their seven- 
year-old son attends Church School, and 
the wife is just as active as her newly 
elected trustee husband. 

Out in Iowa, Mr. Owen Fogarty, of 
Roman Catholic background, was elected a 
trustee. The Fogarty children had attended 
Church School, but Mrs. Fogarty had 
never bothered to join. Mr. Fogarty was 
completely apathetic about the matter. 








Dr 
his Tokyo church examine one of 120 CARE packages sent to them recently. 





Toyohiko Kagawa, famous Japanese Christian leader, watches youngsters of 
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One evening when they were painting their 
living room, a visitation team called. In 
the midst of paint cans, old rags, and 
brushes, the four talked about the Church. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Fogarty decided to 
unite. According to Pastor Maurice Bone, 
the two have seldom missed a service 
since, and now Mr. Fogarty is combining 
trusteeship work with active participation 
in the visitation program. 


New Life in New York 


“There is no doubt that the New Life 

Movement has made a difference in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Tonawanda, 
New York,” wrote the Reverend Stanley 
R. Boughton. 
‘Since New Life has started, the First 
Presbyterian Church has established a 
local chapter of the Council of Presbyte- 
rian Men, a Young Adult Group, a Cou- 
ples’ Club, a Westminster Fellowship. The 
Youth Budget Plan was adopted and the 
number of elders increased from twelve to 
fifteen in order to do the work that they 
are called upon to do. 

Mr. Ralph Simson, who has been an 
elder for over a generation said, “I was 
talking with one of our old elders the 
other day, and we agreed that the church 
was never in better condition in all her 
history.” 

New Life in the Dewey Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Rochester, New York, 
means new life for people in Kentucky as 
well. Because the Dewey Avenue church 
increased its benevolence giving, it was 
possible to adopt a national missionary to 
go to the Upper Big Sandy Parish in Pres- 
tonberg, Kentucky, a year and a half ago. 
Now the Prestonberg church is self sup- 
porting and is branching out with mission- 
ary work, Meanwhile, the Dewey Avenue 
church is waiting to be assigned a new 
missionary in this area. 

The New Life Movement has also been 
given a very enthusiastic reception in the 
Onondaga Valley Presbyterian Church, 
Syracuse, New York. “The only complaint 
that I have about New Life,” said Pastor 
James A. Glyer, “is that it has put me on 
about a sixteen-hour-a-day schedule. If it 
keeps on at this pace I am in danger of 
having to initiate a new wife program,” 
he added. 


$25,000 Club 


The Union Presbyterian Church of Car- 
ney’s Point, New Jersey, boasts a “$25,000 
Club.” An organization composed of about 
a hundred laymen of the church, the club 
requires each member to pledge himself 
to a certain number of hours work for the 
church over a five-month period. 

If the Union Church laymen stick to 
their ambitious promises, the church will 
save about $25,000 on a building expan- 
sion program that is expected to cost more 


than $75,000. 
1 75,000 * 
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Pastor Richard Graebel of First Presby- 
terian Church, Springfield, Illinois, 
welcomes new member Linda Smith. 


Fifth Generation 


Among the children who this spring be- 
came members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Springfield, Illinois, the church 
that Abraham Lincoln used to attend, was 
dark-eyed Linda Smith. Linda could point 
with pride to the fact that she was the 
great, great grand-daughter of Dr. James 
Smith, Lincoln’s pastor. 

The Springfield church still has the pew 
that Lincoln and his family sat in. Church 
records show that Mr. Lincoln paid an 
annual subscription of $36 for the pew, 
number 20. 


Jungle Gym and Swings 


For more than eight years, youngsters 
of all ages at the Presbyterian Church’s 
Girls’ School in Dehra Dun, India, have 
had fun climbing on their “jungle gym,” a 
gift started by a contribution from the 
Leonard Presbyterian Church in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. Today, many young- 
sters in Chattanooga are having fun on 
new playground equipment bought with a 
return gift from the girls at the Dehra 
Dun mission school. 

This story of international friendship 
started in August, 1941, when Miss Nellie 
Ferger, a Presbyterian missionary teacher 
at the Dehra Dun school, spoke about her 
work before the Leonard Church congre- 
gation. Several days later a member of 
the church sent Miss Ferger a note of 
thanks for her talk and a five dollar bill 
to help out at the school. 

Back in India, Miss Ferger used the 
money to help build the school’s first 
“jungle gym.” It has served well these 
past years as an observation post for the 
older girls, while small girls and little 





brothers turn somersaults on the lower 
rungs. 

Last summer Miss Ferger returned to 
the U.S. on furlough. She had told her 
students about Chattanooga’s Presbyte- 
rian-supported Memorial Day Nursery for 
Negro children, and before leaving for 
home she was presented with an envelope 
containing the donation of each student 
and teacher at Dehra Dun, a gift to be 
used for the Chattanooga nursery. The 
envelope contained in rupees the equiva- 
lent of more than twenty-five dollars. 

Miss Ferger found a use for the money. 
She was told that the Newton children 
needed another swing on their playground. 
With the Dehra Dun gift, two new swings 
have been recently erected. Now the chil- 
dren in Chattanooga are enjoying their 
playground more than ever, due to their 
friends in India and in the Leonard Pres- 
byterian Church of their own home town. 








Face to Face 


Shown greeting each other above are 
two veterans of the atom bombing of 
Hiroshima: Theodore Van Kirk (left) and 
the Reverend Kiyoshi Tanimoto. Mr. 
Tanimoto is pastor of the Central Metho- 
dist Church of Hiroshima and the preach- 
er-hero in John Hersey’s gripping story, 
Hiroshima. The young man facing him 
is former Air Corps Major Theodore Van 
Kirk, navigator of the plane that dropped 
the atom bomb on Hiroshima. 

Mr. Tanimoto, whose church was de- 
stroyed and most of his congregation 
killed by the atom bomb, is on a preaching 
tour of the United States under the aus- 
pices of the Methodist Board of Missions. 
Ex-major Van Kirk is about to finish up a 
course in chemical engineering at Bucknell 
University in Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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' NEWS 


U. S. Churches Protest 
South Africa Racial Bars 


American churches have now joined 
with their fellow churches in South Africa 
to protest the recent discriminatory ac- 
tions of the South African government. 
(P.L., Oct. 16, ’48). 

In a resolution forwarded last month to 
the United Nations meeting at Lake Suc- 
cess, New York, the African Committee of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America called upon the UN to take steps 
aimed at curbing the “alarming” and “un- 
Christian” racial policies of the national- 
ist government. The committee charged 
that the policies of Dr. Daniel F. Malan’s 
government constitute a violation of the 
principles of the Declaration of Human 
Rights and the International Covenant of 
the United Nations. 

According to the resolution, the govern- 
ment has adopted measures seeking to 
eliminate both Indian and Negro represen- 
tation in parliament. 

The measures, it was said, would also 
disfranchise all non-white citizens, and ex- 
tend “strict segregation even into spheres 
where it does not already exist.” 

“We are strongly of the opinion,” the 
resolution continued, “‘that the situation 
developing in South Africa, contributing 
as it does to the growing feeling of frus- 
tration in the Africans and intensifying 
race tensions, is a matter of international 
concern.” 


Chicago Mother 


There is plenty of work to be done in 
the crowded tenement area surrounding 
Chicago’s Erie Neighborhood House (?.L., 
Feb. 14, ’48), but a lively little woman 
has been doing her share for the past 
twenty years. In recognition for taking a 
whole neighborhood under her wing, Chi- 
cago social workers recently named forty- 
nine-year-old Mrs. Dominic Savino as 
Chicago’s Volunteer Mother of the Year. 
Hard-working Mrs. Savino, a Presbyterian 
Church member, was one of the finalists 
for the title last year when Mrs. Albert L. 
Elder, also a Presbyterian, took the honor 
(P.L., July 17, °48). 

Mrs. Savino has spent countless hours 
working at the neighborhood house since 
her husband became janitor there in 1928. 
It was a second home for her four chil- 
dren. When she wasn’t busy with them, 
she took care of the neighbor’s children. 
She came to America from Italy in 1920. 
Although not formally educated herself, 
she and Mr. Savino managed to put the 
children through high school and college. 
Two of them have returned to work at 
Erie House 
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As soon as the young Savinos were 
grown up, Mrs. Savino gave all her time 
to volunteer work. She sums up her job 
with the quiet statement, “I do whatever 
is needed.” That includes organizing clean- 
up campaigns and children’s camping 
groups, wielding brooms and hammers, 
tending the sick, telling newcomers about 
Erie House and where to go to church, 
and leading social gatherings. 

One of 200 nominees for the Mother of 
the Year title, Mrs. Savino was presented 
with a diamond pin as her award. 





Dr. Ganse Little 


Ganse Little to Head 
Christian Education Board 


The Reverend Dr. Ganse Little, pastor 
of the Broad Street Presbyterian Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, last month was elected to 
succeed Dr. Rex S. Clements, pastor of the 
Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, as president of the 
Presbyterian Church’s Board of Christian 
Education. 

Dr. Little, a tall, forty-five-year-old 
Midwesterner, has been active in the 
Board of Christian Education as chairman, 
since 1946, of the Committee on Social 
Education and Action. He has been pastor 
of Columbus’s Broad Street Church since 
1940. Previously he was pastor of the 
Covenant-Central Presbyterian Church, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and assistant 
pastor of Baltimore’s Brown Memorial 
Presbyterian Church. He is a graduate of 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
and Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
took post-graduate courses at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and Columbia University 
in New York. 

The new Board of Education president 
is a firm believer in social action on the 
part of Protestant churches. As he said in 
a speech before last year’s General As- 
sembly in Seattle, the Presbyterian Church 
needs members who are “saved from race 
prejudice, from fear of change, from slav- 
ish devotion to a secular order. . . . Saved 


for what? Saved for forthright thinking 
and action on behalf of civil liberty, for 
a fellowship alone worthy of the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the preservation of the 
history-hallowed hearthstone of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and the cornerstone of 
all human liberty—God alone is Lord of 
the conscience.” 


Southern Presbyterians 
Speak on Civil Rights 


The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, the southern branch of American 
Presbyterianism, had something to say on 
the subject of racial discrimination last 
month. 

In a report scheduled to be presented to 
the church’s General Assembly in Mon- 
treat, North Carolina, the Committee on 
Christian Relations urged all Southern 
Protestants to join in a fight against the 
“injustice and tyranny of religious and 
racial discrimination” found in the South 
today. 

The Presbyterian group warned that 
“the nation as a whole seems unwilling to 
wait much longer for the South of its own 
accord to act in defense of minority 
rights,” and that a Church which resorts 
to compromise or tries to be neutral on 
the question “will to that extent forfeit 
its redemptive power and influence among 
men.” 

The report also expressed some opposi- 
tion to the Federal Government’s proposal 
to legislate civil rights. 

“Not only would such laws greatly hin- 
der Southern leaders who are striving to 
change the present picture,” the report de- 
clared, “they would also do a disservice to 
Southern Negroes, the wiser of whom 
know that the things they want most— 
the vote, educational opportunities, and 
the like—are more readily obtainable in a 
South that is not aroused against Federal 
intervention in the field of segregation.” 

According to the committee there “are 
the signs of a growing sense of responsi- 
bility among Southerners for state and 
local action voluntarily undertaken.” 

“In the Church,” the committee de- 
clared, however, “for all our stress on 
Christian brotherhood, most white South- 
ern churchmen are still unready to work 
or worship on a common level with their 
‘brothers in Christ’ of a different color.” 

The committee lauded the Roman 
Catholic Church, “long officially com- 
mitted to equality where racial rights are 
at issue,” for its “mounting zeal” in safe- 
guarding the rights of racial and religious 
minorities. Then it went on to say: 

“Most of our Protestant denominations 
are taking stands, in both word and deed, 
against denials of civil rights on the 
ground of religion or race, and many are 
conducting programs designed to protect 
these rights at the bars of local and fed- 
eral justice.” 

qi hese churches, the committee said, are 
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NEWS 


thus demonstrating their conviction that 
Christianity “cannot serve God fully with- 
out defending the rights of His children.” 

One day in the future, the group pre- 
dicted, the rights of all persons in the 
nation will be more firmly established. 
Whether this will be brought about by 
movements that are fundamentally secular 
or basically Christian remains to be seen. 

But the churches of the South, it said, 
must come to terms with the idea that 
discrimination is doomed. 

“For the fact confronts us with a ques- 
tion we cannot evade: are Southern Prot- 
estants to allow secular, non-Protestant, 
and non-Southern Christian forces to be 
the chief instruments of justice in this 
realm today, or will they take their place 
beside these other forces which are striv- 
ing to guarantee to all men their basic 
rights?” 


Westminster Book 
Award Announced 


The Westminster Press’s annual book 
prize of $7,500 for “the best manuscript 
dealing with a fundamental human prob- 
lem” went this year to Mrs. Dorothy 
Wilson, wife of a Methodist minister, for 
her novel, Prince of Egypt. 

The book deals with the early life and 
young manhood of Moses. It will be pub- 
lished in October. 

Mrs. Wilson, whose home is in Lewis- 
ton, Maine, is the author of two other re- 


ligious books: The Brother, and The 
Herdsman. 
Judges in this year’s contest were 


Charles Morrison, former editor of The 
Christian Century; Joseph Jackson, liter- 
ary editor of the San Francisco Chronicle ; 
Carroll Towle, head of the University of 
New Hampshire’s Writers Conference; 
and Olga Edmond, fiction editor of the 
Westminster Press. 

The Westminster Press is the official 
publishing house of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 


First Religious News 
Program Televised 

Religious news made its debut over tele- 
vision late last month. Introduced by 
station WRGB in Schenectady, New York, 
“Through the Eyes of Religion” is now a 
regular feature every two weeks. 

The program is sponsored by the Troy 
Area Council of Churches, the Federation 
of Churches of Albany and Vicinity, and 
the Schenectady Council of Churches. 
Commentators for the show are the Rev- 
erend Harold Quigley of Troy’s Ninth 
Presbyterian Church and the Reverend 
Richard Cummings of the First Baptist 
Church. 

May 
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Motorship Princeton-Hall at Haines—mission school in background 


MISSION SHIP 


@ Alaskans at seventeen ports of call are always glad to see the Presby- 


terian Princeton-Hall. She is their angel of mercy, bringing food, mail 
and medicine—and transporting patients to hospitals. Most important 
of all, this floating chapel brings Bibles and Christian ministry to 
isolated church groups as well as to canneries, fox farms and mines. 

By buying a Presbyterian Annuity you can aid Alaskans and at the 
same time assure yourself a steady income for life. Your money goes 
immediately toward the support of Mission projects here or abroad— 
and you receive from $25 to $70 a year for every $1,000 invested. 

Payments are made at regular times, in fixed amounts. No medical 
examination is required. Your investment is safe, for your contract is 
backed by the faith of the entire Presbyterian denomination. You will 
be free from reinvestment worries! 

An Annuity makes an excellent gift for a relative or friend. Arrange- 
ments also can be made for a contract to cover two lives. 

The coupon will bring you complete information about Presbyterian 


Annuities. Mail coupon today. 


ANNUITIES 
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Who Makes the Budget? 


When Church needs at home and abroad have been studied and weighed, the budget 


is put in the care of the individual churches—the charge of the individual church member. 


By SAMUEL SLAYMAKER 


HEN YOUR CHURCH has an Every- 
Member Canvass, the church visi- 

tor who calls on you will probably explain 
something about your church’s financial 
plans for the coming year and then ask 
how much you can contribute toward the 
budget 

Or maybe your church has a different 
way of making its budget known—through 
annual business meetings, or letters to the 
members, or a combination of all these 
ways 

At any rate, you learn that a part of 
this budget goes to the headquarters of 
the Presbyterian Church in New York to 
help meet the Benevolence Budget, which 
includes national and foreign missions, 
Christian education, theological education, 
pensions for retired religious workers, and 
contributions to the Federal Council of 
Churches and the American Bible Society. 

What we are primarily interested in 
here—and what Presbyterians all over the 
country have a right to know—is: how is 
this Benevolence Budget arrived at in the 
first place? Who says how much is going 
to be needed, and how do they know? 
Let’s look into the matter and find out. 


Steps in budget making 

While there are some differences, the 
procedure in general follows that of The 
Board of Foreign Missions. This budget 
must pass through many steps before it 
reaches you in your local church 

In most cases, planning begins where 
the actual needs arise, right out in the 
field itself. Each station within each 


mission computes in the summer of each 








year what it will need to carry on its work 
two years hence (that is, in the summer 
of 1948, they make up their budget needs 
for 1950). At the same time, the actual 
field workers get a chance to tell what 
their needs really are. Certain needs are 
continuous or recurrent—as salaries for 
their workers, medicines, food, and other 
supplies for their clinics and children’s 
homes. So, on their report they state 
these continuing needs—the minimum re- 
quired to keep the work at its current 
level. 


Always additional needs 


Also, naturally, there are always addi- 
tional needs for increased costs of opera- 
tions, for repairs or new buildings needed 
to meet the natural growth of the work. 
One station may say, “Our baby ward is 
so overcrowded that we have to place 
cribs in the halls, where we can’t protect 
our babies from draughts and germs. We 
must have a new baby ward before some 
serious epidemic breaks out. Also, we 
need a new sterilizer for our operating 
room.” 

Another station asks for salary for an 
additional Bible teacher to meet the re- 
quests of tribes who want to learn about 
Christ. 

The mission’s budget committee studies 
these lists from the various stations, cuts 
the budget as much as possible, deciding 
perhaps that the baby ward is essential, 
that the sterilizer will have to hold out a 
while longer, that they'll keep in the 
request for a teacher. 

When the mission committee has pre- 
pared its report, it is sent to the New 
York secretary of the Foreign Missions de- 
partment who has direct responsibility 
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for work in that particular mission field. 

When the Foreign Secretary receives all 
the reports from his fields, he carefully 
checks them and, if he agrees with the 
requests, they are turned over to the Co- 
ordinator of the Budget. It is the Co- 
ordinator’s task to compile all these re- 
quests and present them to the respective 
councils of The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

It goes without saying that these totals 
are always in excess of what can reason- 
ably be expected from the Church in the 
light of its giving in past vears. There- 
fore, it becomes necessary for the coun- 
cils to cut the askings, sometimes quite 
drastically, before daring to present them 
to the Executive Council. This higher 
body looks at the budget as a whole and 
recommends to the Board what it believes 
is the minimum budget that must be pre- 
sented to the Church to carry on the com- 
mission of The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Perhaps now the request for the 
Bible teacher will be dropped. 


Board votes on budget 

After the Executive Council carefully 
scrutinizes all the various aspects of the 
budget, it is then presented to the Board 
at one meeting and voted upon at the 
next meeting. 

After the Foreign Board has approved 
the budget as an Asking Budget, it is then 
referred to the Joint Budget Conference 
for consideration in connection with the 
budgets from the other Boards and agen- 
cies. 

The Board of National Missions, too, 
must prepare its budget. The work of this 
Board is also vast, complicated, and ex- 
ceedingly important. Its budget must in- 
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clude salaries for approximately 2,800 per- 
sons, including ministers, community work- 
ers, teachers, doctors, nurses, Sunday 
school missionaries, and administrators. 
It includes also travel and operating ex- 
penses, maintenance and operating costs 
of educational institutions from grade 
school to college or theological school, 
hospitals, community centers, special field 
services, New Life Movement, and other 
items. 

Late in the summer, standard estimate 
budget forms are sent to the representa- 
tives of each unit (synod, presbytery, or 
headquarters office) included in the budget. 


Units state their needs 

Here is the synod’s opportunity for re- 
questing its expected needs. Perhaps pop- 
ulation shifts have brought a whole new 
grouping of foreign language families to 
a community totally unprepared to wel- 
come them. It is necessary for the Church 
to meet the need with evangelistic and 
social programs, so a request goes in for 
the necessary financial appropriations. 
“During the war, we couldn’t get materi- 
als to build new dormitories in our Indian 
school. Now we haven’t the money. Yet 
the housing authorities tell us we must 
get our dormitories up to a standard or 
close down. What can you do to help us?” 

These budgets in turn are studied by 
the various committees at the New York 
headquarters of the Board of National 
Missions. Finally, this budget is ready to 
go forward to the Joint Budget Confer- 
ence. 

The needs for continuation and expan- 
sion of the present program of the Board 
of Christian Education are determined 
through various sources such as actions of 
General Assembly. presbyteries, and syn- 
ods, requests of Committees on Christian 
Education, correspondence from ministers, 
requests from Westminster Foundations 
and colleges, etc. 


More educational needs 

A few examples of the demands or re- 
quests which result in increased budget 
requirements are as follows: 

Leadership Training Schools: in 1947 
three schools were held—at Beaver Col- 
lege in Pennsylvania, at the College of 
Wooster in Ohio, and the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary in California. A 
total of 825 people attended. In view of 
the location of the three schools, how- 
ever, there was an insistent demand from 
leaders who attended the schools, and 
leaders who were unable to attend because 











of the distances involved, for at least two 
more schools. As a result, in 1948 a school 
was opened at Park College, Parkville, 
Missouri. Representatives from the North- 
west are now clamoring for recognition of 
their need. A new school in this area 
should be opened as soon as possible. 

Servicing the new curriculum: because 
of the need for more adequate teacher 
training in the effective use of the new 
curriculum, in 1949 there is contemplated 
an expanded program which will involve 
area and regional meetings where leaders 
of the local churches will be trained in the 
effective use of the new curriculum ma- 
terials. 

Westminster Fellowship: the steady 
growth of the Westminster Fellowship 
program has necessitated increased budget 
provisions to meet its expanding needs. 
Evidence of this growth is apparent. In 
1946, Westminster Fellowship operated in 
thirty-four synods and 191 presbyteries, 
whereas in 1948 the comparable figures are 
thirty-eight synods and 236 presbyteries. 

Geneva Fellowship: the problems of 
returned veterans, the appalling break- 
down of family life, and the decline of 
church school attendance have pointed up 
the necessity of reaching the virtually un- 
touched voung adult group. 


Divisional statements in July 

On or about July first of each year 
every division of the Board of Christian 
Education is requested to prepare a pre- 
liminary statement of its budgetary needs 
for the second calendar year following 
the current year. 

Early in September the divisional sec- 
retaries meet with the General Secretary 
and the Treasurer to consider the prelim- 
inary statements of the budgetary needs 
of all of the divisions. Generally, in view 
of the amount involved, it is necessary 
for the Secretarial Council to develop 
priorities in relation to estimated benevo- 
lence receipts. 

The revised program of advance is then 
submitted for study to a special commit- 
tee of the Board. The special Board com- 
mittee, after making its revisions, then 
presents the advance program to the 
Board. 

After the proposed budget has been 
approved by the Board, it is presented by 
authorized staff representatives to the 
Joint Budget Conference. 

The item in the budget identified as 
“Council on Theological Education” rep- 
resents the share of our nine Presbyterian 
seminaries in the church benevolences. 


Each seminary presents to the Budget 
and Finance Committee of the Theologi- 
cal Council a statement of receipts and 
expenditures for the previous year, with 
budgets of receipts and expenditures for 
the next two years. 


Seminary allotments set 


The Budget and Finance Committee 
confers with seminary representatives at 
a fall meeting of the Theological Coun- 
cil, and after careful deliberation deter- 
mines the amount each seminary is to 
receive from benevolences. Then this 
budget, too, goes to the Joint Budget 
Conference. 

The major function of the Board of 
Pensions includes administering pension 
plans and the Relief Department, includ- 
ing payments to persons who could not 
have been covered under pension plans, 
and the management of certain homes for 
the aged. 

The Board is self-sustaining except that 
it receives regularly from the Benevolence 
Budget $318,913 for pension reserves in 
order to provide capital funds over a 
period of years to reduce the required 
interest rate to a 24 per cent basis. It 
also receives $150,000 annually to assist 
with the Relief Department. The relief 
roll, however, is a closed group that is 
gradually becoming smaller and will even- 
tually disappear altogether. 

Now we have the budgets of our four 
Boards all lined up in the Joint Budget 
Conference. This body is made up of all 
Boards and Agencies participating in the 
Benevolence Budget as approved by the 
General Assembly. 

Meetings are held for discussing re- 
ports, eliminating some items, reducing 
others in an attempt to end up with a total 
for all Boards and Agencies that might be 
somewhere within the realm of possible 
attainment by the Church. Much study 
and prayer is given to the problem. 


Total budget reported 

At the spring General Council meeting 
representatives of the Joint Budget Con- 
ference present to the Council’s Budget 
and Finance Committee a report cover- 
ing the recommended total Benevolence 
Budget for the next year, together with the 
amount in which each Board and Agency 
is to participate. 

After many hours of deliberation and 
prayerful consideration the Budget and 
Finance Committee prepares a recom- 
mendation to General Council. When needs 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Young potato diggers from Florida take time out for baseball coaching from a Home Missions field worker. One of the mis- 
sions’ six mobile units supplies religious and recreational equipment to this farm labor camp at Cutshogue, Long Island, N.Y. 


Theyre God's Children, Too 


By THORP MC CLUSKY 


HE RAGGED GIRL sat apathetically in 
, corner of the tarpaper shack that 
perched on the edge of the endless acres 
of fields. “Look at the pretty picture 
book,” the visiting lady said gently. 

The child lifted her rheumy eyes dully. 
“T cain’t read,” she said. “My eyes allus 
been porely. Lately they been gettin’ 
worse.” 

She was thirteen, and she was going 
blind. It was the old familiar story, 
thought the traveling field worker for the 
Home Missions Council of North America. 
Just another family of agricultural mi- 
grants, following the harvests year after 
year, living in hen houses or barns or 
stables or boxcars or tents or improvised 
shacks like this one, frequently exploited, 
often half-starved, usually unwelcome as 
soon as the crops were in. They number 
two-and-one-half million persons, and they 
constitute America’s own army of dis- 
placed persons. What was happening to 
this little girl had happened to many 
others. For, literally, they starve that 
we may eat 

The Missions Council worker was not 
able to do much for this girl, but she did 
what she could. Insofar as the law was 
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concerned, migrants didn’t exist. But a 
kind-hearted local doctor and an equally 
humanitarian oculist, told of the case, 
provided examinations, dietary advice to 
the parents, glasses for the child. When 
the family left that prosperous valley two 
weeks later, there was at least some hope 
that the child’s vision might be saved. 


Others are not so fortunate 

She was the lucky one. Thousands of 
other migrant children and their parents 
are not so fortunate. Recently Marine 
Major General Graves B. Erskine, as 
chairman of a special federal governmental 
committee appointed to inquire into the 
situation, reported that the nation’s mi- 
grants “have been robbed of so many 
normal American and human rights that 
it is almost unbelievable.” And on De- 
cember 31, 1948, the federal government, 
in one of its periodic economy gestures, 
closed its forty-eight model migrant 
camps, which had served at least as exam- 
ples of what could be done by growers, 
canners, and communities. Since that 
date the Home Missions Council has been 


the only national agency with a field staff , 


working directly with migrants in these 
camps. 

With a budget which last year amounted 
to only $85,000, this organization, which 


is supported by contributions received 
from the national missions boards of nine- 
teen denominations including our own, 
managed to accomplish miracles. During 
the peak crop-raising and harvest months 
the Council manages to put 150 field work- 
ers—many of them college and seminary 
students, ministers, teachers, and nurses on 
vacation or leave of absence—into more 
than 1,000 agricultural centers. Working in 
cooperation with local committees, volun- 
teers, employers, and public authorities, 
a labor of love is accomplished which is 
out of all proportion to the costs. 

Why does religion concern itself in this 
particular way with migrants? Let’s look 
at a picture that is not at all pretty. 

Each spring, from each of the southern 
states, the migrants start their long trek 
northward. Over the year, it is not un- 
usual for a migrant family to travel from 
3,000 to 5,000 miles and work in twenty 
or more different crops. Some own their 
own automobiles, but many others thumb 
rides or are transported in flat-bed trucks, 
like cattle, at so much per head. Often 
they are the victims of crop failures or 
delays, the swarming influx of far too 
many workers into an area for the work 
to be done, padrones (supervisors) who 
juggle their accounts so adroitly that pay- 
days frequently find the migrants in debt, 
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Two and a half million migrant workers follow the harvest across the country to 


make a bare living. These forgotten people are America’s displaced persons. 








and callously indifferent municipalities, 
states, and citizenry. 

Their housing is generally miserable. 
“Shacktown” is a mild word for most of 
it. Not infrequently are thirty or more 
families crowded into an abandoned, 
tinder-dry barn, their sole privacy secured 
by draping sheets, blankets, and burlap 
over head-high partitions of chickenwire. 
Electric lighting is exceptional. More often 
than not, the archaic toilet or open-pit 
latrine is within whispering distance of 
the water supply. 

Yet our food supply depends on the 
availability of migrants. Otherwise, many 
crops would rot in the fields for the lack 
of hands to cultivate or harvest them. 
When nature dictates, everybody works 
from “first light” until “too dark for 
seein’.” Child-labor laws, even if they 
apply to migrants—which usually they do 
not—are customarily ignored. Babies too 
tiny to work are left in the care of some 
older child, some migrant wife who is “ex- 
pecting,” or some elderly or feeble person. 
A migrant-camp bulletin advertisement 
read: “Notice! Mrs. Anderson—107— 
wants to care for children while mothers 
cut potatoes. $1.00 per day per child.” 


Migrants are not wanted 

Many mothers “stake out” their babies 
at the head of the row, where there is at 
least some assurance that they won’t set 
fire to themselves playing with matches 
or be run over by a truck. 

Discrimination is the rule and not the 
exception. ‘““No Mex served,” says a sign 
on a West Coast restaurant. Far north 
of the Mason-Dixon line, a theatre man- 
ager tells a Florida negro couple, “Balcony 
only for nigger pea-pickers.”” In Oregon, 
bean pickers are  short-weighted by 
crooked scales; when they protest to the 
weigher he says brutally, “The law around 
here ain’t kind to scum. You better not 
try to create no disturbance.” In a New 
England village, a seven-vear-old migrant 
hoy is turned away from the municipal 
playground. “Why, he’s positively filthy!” 
the town mothers shudder. “He must be 
crawling with lice.” In a Midwestern 
community, the Board of Education de- 
cides against permitting the migrant chil- 
dren to attend school. “Their folks don’t 
pay taxes” is the reason given. 

Yet the overwhelming majority of these 
people are American citizens, decent, law- 
abiding, and pathetically eager to work. 
Most of them were born and raised on 
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farms. Their ancestry usually traces back 
to a farm owner, then a share-cropper, 
finally a farm-hand, and at last a migrant. 
They are a product of the mechanization 
of agriculture, soil depletion, the abandon- 
ment of small, submarginal farms, ad- 
vances in canning and quick-freezing 
processes, the fact that America has be- 
come “a nation on wheels,” and the return 
of farm boys and girls from the armed 
services and war industries. With the 
gradual stabilization of our economy from 
its war-inflated level, their problem is 
certain to become more acute. 

America’s neglect of her migrant work- 
ers may be traced back to the English 
“Elizabethan Poor Laws,” which excluded 
communities from responsibility for other 
than its own poor, homeless, sick, and 
orphaned. Even today, in all but a scat- 
tering of states and communities, the 
migratory “stranger within the gates” is 
ineligible for such benefits as emergency 
relief and medical care, supervised and 
enforced standards of housing and sanita- 
tion, workmen’s compensation, and school- 
ing for his children. 

New York State is rightly considered 
among the more enlightened. Yet a recent 
state report noted that thirty-three of 
365 migrant-labor camps operated in vio- 
lation of the sanitary code, 26.1 per cent 
of “illegal” (child) labor had been noted 








in the fields, while the State Education 
Department was “silent on schooling for 
migrant children.” The situation is in- 
comparably worse in many other states. 

The Home Missions Council concen- 
trates much of its effort on the migrant 
children. Guiding genius of the program 
is soft-voiced Edith E. Lowry, who joined 
the Council in 1927, seven years after 
this social and religious ministry to mi- 
grants was established in 1920. 

In 1930, Miss Lowry and co-worker 
Marguerite Tifft went to Del Bingham, 
president of the David Harum Canning 
Company in upstate New York. “The mi- 
grant children are running wild,” they said. 
“Would you provide a building for a child 
care center if we'll do the work?” 


First child care center 

Mr. Bingham was dubious. “You better 
see my row boss,” he said. “If it’s okay 
by him, it’s okay by me.” 

The row boss, too, was skeptical. It 
was his wife—who knew well the difficul- 
ties of raising a family in a shack while 
everybody able to work was compelled to 
be in the fields—who won him over. 

On the row boss’s recommendation, Mr. 
Bingham not only supplied one building, 
but two, and also paint, screen doors, 
tables, and benches. Churchwomen from 
miles around donated curtains, dishes, 








Chinese checkers absorb these migrant children at a child care center in Home- 
stead, Florida. Where there is no outside aid, youngsters shift for themselves. 
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medicines, soap, towels, washcloths, baby 
clothes, crayons, pencils, scissors, paste, 
pots, pans, and even baskets to serve as 
improvised cribs for the tiny tots. Work- 
ing in shifts, these women, the Council 
staff members—and a few of the migrant 
mothers, too—put the buildings in shape. 

On the first day of operation for the 
new “child care center,” only a handful 
of mothers left their children while they 
went to the fields. The second day brought 
a few more. By the end of the season 
there were fifty. 

“Many of the children had to have 
their heads scrubbed with Larkspur,” Miss 
Lowry recalls. “It was a common prac- 
tice with the mothers to leave—with the 
child—a bottle of strong tea, which was 
supposed to quiet the infants. That tea 
went down the sink; they get milk now.” 

The children were given well-balanced 
though inexpensive lunches and snacks— 
and the mothers were charged three cents 
a day. Play was supervised, and the work- 
ers became impromptu teachers of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, hygiene, good 
sportsmanship, courtesy. Many of the 
children were introduced, for the first 
time, to a toothbrush, comb, knife and 
fork. And in the evenings, the center 
became a clubhouse and recreation head- 
quarters for the older children and parents. 
Handicrafts were taught, and a nearby 
YMCA provided a movie projector. 

No attempt was made to jam religion 
down the throats of the children or their 
parents. The mere fact that “grace” was 
said before meals and Bible stories were 
told, plus the unassuming Christianity of 
the workers themselves, was enough. 
Gradually, more and more migrants began 
to attend the Sunday morning service. 

At the end of the season, Del Bingham 
came to the center. “Come back again 
next year,” he said. 


Employer builds nursery 

Two years later, this far-sighted and 
humanitarian businessman built a three- 
room nursery for the migrant children. 
He undertook to pay the salaries of the 
council workers while they were in his 
area, and continued to do so until the 
State of New York set up its own child 
care centers—based largely on the Mis- 
sions Council pattern—under a_ budget 
plan by which 85 per cent of the costs of 
operation are met by the state, the rest 
paid by the growers and migrants. 

Child care centers had similar begin- 
nings in many areas. On the rich eastern 
shore of Maryland, where the crops in- 
clude tomatoes, beans, spinach, asparagus, 
and strawberries, the council furnishes 
the staff and the “know-how” while the 
costs of the center are paid by four can- 
neries—American Stores, Cannon Pack- 
ing Company, Dulaney Frosted Foods, and 
Libby-McNeill-Libby. In hundreds of 
other camps, canners and growers are 
providing buildings, equipment, and all or 
part of the financing. But the number of 
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camps in the nation runs into the thou- 
sands. 

In tune with the times, the Home Mis- 
sions Council has begun motorizing its 
field workers with adapted Willys jeeps 
appropriately known as “Harvesters.” 
Each is equipped with a small portable 
organ and Communion service, first-aid 
kit, a record-player, and sound-film pro- 
jector, books and magazines, baseball bats 
and gloves, and a variety of other games. 
Six Harvesters are now in use, and of 
these, two are outright gifts of the na- 
tional Presbyterian Churches. Two others 
were presented by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and the Reformed Church 
in America, while nearly all of the 





Home for these migrants is a shack. 
Others live in tents, barns, or box-cars. 


churches participating in the work of the 
Missions Council have contributed in vary- 
ing amounts to the Harvester fund. The 
cost of a Harvester, fully equipped, in- 
cluding the salary of a field worker for one 
year, is only around $5,000. 

“We could use a hundred Harvesters, 
if only we had them,” Miss Lowry says. 

On occasion, the Home Missions Coun- 
cil and associated local church groups 
have proved highly effective in influencing 
the passage of legislation beneficial to 
migrants. Not so long ago, when con- 
structive migrant legislation was under 
heated debate in New Jersey, the lawmak- 
ers passed the bill when they found, to 
the astonishment of some, that “many of 
our important people want this law.” 

In New Jersey, which has perhaps the 
most enlightened and comprehensive state 
program for migrants, the churches are 
represented on the state migrant Labor 


board. The present church-delegate is 
Canon Robert Smith (Episcopalian), while 
the Reverend Theodore Rath (Presby- 
terian) is Chairman of the New Jersey 
Church Migrant Council, whose program 
is dovetailed with that of the state. 


Summer school set up 


Perhaps the only summer school for 
migrant children in the nation was in- 
augurated in the Court street school in 
Freehold, New Jersey, in 1947. Church 
leaders, including Dr. George Horn of 
First Presbyterian Church, played an im- 
portant part in getting this project started, 
contacting local authorities, the Parent- 
Teachers Association, influential employ- 
ers, and others. Congregations contrib- 
uted clothing, cribs, toys, food for school 
lunches, and money. Churchwomen of all 
denominations under the chairmanship of 
Presbyterian Mrs. Theodore Moreau, made 
it a point to visit the migrant parents 
and persuade them to send their children 
to the new school. 

Miss Lowry believes that the most ef- 
fective work with migrants is the result 
of all-out cooperation of many groups— 
the Home Missions Council, the local 
churches, and lay organizations, the grow- 
ers and canners, as well as community 
and state officials and departments. She 
also warns that a tremendous increase of 
effort is needed. “There will be more and 
more migratory workers,” she asserts, 
“and we who are fortunate enough to have 
fixed places of residence must assume 
more and more interest in them and re- 
sponsibility for helping them to help 
themselves. Our food depends on them; 
the least we can do in return is provide 
them with minimum safeguards against 
unemployment, decent living and working 
conditions, proper education for their 
children, and the same health and police 
protection we afford ourselves. Most of 
all, we can do much more than we have 
in the past toward making them feel like 
respected human beings, toward making 
them welcome while they are with us.” 

It has been done occasionally. Recently, 
at a small town Saturday night band con- 
cert, a migrant was vocal soloist. An- 
other community held a welcome dinner 
for the migrants, and the mayor delivered 
a speech in which he pointed out that the 
migrants brought wealth to the valley, and 
that the residents were grateful. Another 
town distributed to migrant families mim- 
eographed “directories” of local events, 
theatres, stores, churches, and so on. In 
many communities, the pastors or church 
committees visit migrant families and in- 
vite them to join the life of the church. 

In these communities, the churches 
have realized their responsibility. They 
have taken the lead in breaking down the 
barrier of distrust between townspeople 
and migrants, and in making the strangers 
feel at home. 

Yes, let’s all realize that migrants are 
God's children, too. 
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Your Church 


and You 


Are We Practicing Christian Democracy? 


(This forum, which is a continuing fea- 
ture, is open to those who wish to con- 
tribute their views on the Church. Opin- 
ions expressed are those of the contribu- 
tors —THE EDITORS 





The Church must be an 
inclusive fellowship 
By MARGARET E. KUHN 


Division of Social Education and Action 











REAT THINGS are to be required of 
G great institutions, and our Presby- 
terian Church, with its heritage of Chris- 
tian democracy, 
should be living up to 
the best and finest in 
the democratic tradi- 
tion. 

All Americans are 
being exhorted today 
“to preserve the dem- 
ocratic way of life” on 
the blithe assumption 
that everybody knows 
just what democracy 
means. But sadly enough, democracy is a 
precious thing that few people have ever 
experienced—in their homes, in their jobs, 
or as church members. 

True democracy in our churches bogs 
down, first, because we have failed to 
make our churches “inclusive fellowships” 
where all persons who have accepted 
Christ and his teachings may worship. Al- 
though Negroes, Orientals, Mexicans, In- 
dians, and Caucasians of many nationality 
backgrounds are members of our denom- 
inational family, they usually worship sep- 
arately, even in communities where the 
same people will be working together in 
the P.-T.A., or a civic or political or- 
ganization. Segregation reaches its weekly 
peak on Sunday morning at 10:45 when 
Protestant America goes to church. And 
in our congregations, children, and young 
people are deprived of a right that is 
theirs as Americans—the privilege of 
learning to live in the kind of community 
that is envisioned in the phrase “One 
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World” and which was in the mind of 
Christ when he described God’s Kingdom. 

We overlook another essential element 
in democracy—the spiritual richness and 
vigor that stems from a society which 
includes persons of divergent cultural, 
economic, and educational backgrounds. 
While Presbyterian membership is rather 
equally divided between “classes” or eco- 
nomic groups—upper 21.9 per cent, mid- 
dle 40 per cent, and lower 38.1 per cent— 
individual Presbyterian churches are most- 
ly “one class” institutions. 

A Midwestern minister has described “‘a 
meeting in one of our nicer suburban-area 
churches, attended by well-dressed, 
thoughtful Christian men and women. The 
speaker was vital and interesting as he 
dealt with some problems of Christian ed- 
ucation. But suddenly I became aware of 
unrest in the nearby pews where a visitor 
had sat. He was a little man. His skin 
was the same color as my own and every- 
one else’s present. But he didn’t belong. 
He was as out of place as a basketball 
center at a midget’s convention. His suit 
was bargain-counter cut and had seen 
lengthy service. His brilliant red tie 
against a blue workshirt made noises in 
the midst of custom tailoring. 


An outsider 


“He told me later that he was a mem- 
ber of our denomination on his way to a 
U.A.W. convention in Detroit. He had 
been passing by the church and had a few 
hours until train time. He had greatly 
enjoyed the meeting, as it dealt with some 
problems that his own church faced. I 
hope he had not noticed what his presence 
had done to some people.” 

The war and its aftermath brought 
many changes to countless American com- 
munities —shiftings, dislocations, over- 
crowding—which disturbed and disrupted 
community patterns. Secular agencies 
have been attempting to analyze and make 
adjustments to these changes, but it seems 
to be only the exceptional church that 
takes corresponding steps to appraise the 
needs of its parish and to stand its ground 


in a changing neighborhood without mov- 
ing out with the old first families. 

Our visions of Christian democracy are 
also dimmed and distorted when our 
churches are so frequently dominated by a 
small inside group, or a single individual 
of wealth, prestige, or a drive for power. 
These benevolent despots may be doing 
what they sincerely believe to be “for the 
good of the church,” but they manipulate 
the excellent machinery for representative 
Church government which Presbyterian 
law provides. And in the end they stultify 
the creative, growing edge of Church life. 
Such autocratic leadership is further en- 
couraged by the usual form of church 
meeting, where people sit passively in the 
pews for a sermon or lecture with little 
chance to participate actively. It is aided, 
also, by the inflexible patterns of organiza- 
tion, where groups are separated from each 
other on the basis of age and sex. Some 
churches, although not enough, are trying 
out new forms of small group activity, 
where all members can offer ideas and get 
used to the sound of their voices. Some 
are experimenting with church councils, 
social education and action committees, 
which bring together representatives from 
all organizations, to plan projects that will 
bring people together. But their numbers 
are too few. 

Other churches still fail to enlist the 
leadership of women in the places where 
church program and policy are deter- 
mined. And where in an increasing num- 
ber of churches women do have the priv- 
ilege of session membership, Christian 
democracy is thwarted by their refusal to 
serve. 

Our great Church has untapped and 
unlimited resources for developing vital 
growing groups with a deep sense of fel- 
lowship with their members and with God. 
This democratic Christian society will re- 
quire leaders who will be guides, stimula- 
tors, encouragers of group thinking and 
action, and who will resist the temptation 
to exert authority in the more exhilarat- 
ing task of releasing the creative efforts 
of others. 
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1. Why a small college is better for career 
preparation than a big one. 


2. Why BLOOMFIELD'S enrollment keeps 
on growing. 


3. Why BLOOMFIELD is giving all of her 
students a solid and thorough grounding 
in Christian principles and in forthright 
Americanism. 





BLOOMFIELD, an 80-year-old coeducational- 
liberal artg college, is located within the New 
York-New Jersey metropolitan area. BLOOM- 
FIELD awards the B. A. degree and offers pre- 
professional curricula. 
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C. S. Lewis, 
Apostle to 
the Skeptics 
Chad Walsh 


This full-length study of the 
man and his works reveals 
Lewis the writer and Lewis the 
Christian apologist. The book 
discusses the main features of 
his theology as revealed in his 
writing. There are chapters on 
his concept of God, his views 
of the after-life, his treatment 
of Original Sin. A large part 
of the book is devoted to an 
analysis of Mr. Lewis’ literary 
technique, a criticism of it, 
and an evaluation of his per- 
manent contribution to liter- 
ary tradition. $2.50 


at all bookstores 
Macmillan 


60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 














a democratic church. Our General 
Assembly is somewhat analogous to the 
federal House of Rep- 
resentatives in that it 
consists of commis- 
sioners chosen by the 
presbyteries which, in 
turn, consist of min- 
isters and elders rep- 
resenting the local 
church. The minister 
and officers of the lo- 
cal church are elected 
by vote of the con- 
gregation at a duly advertised meeting. 

But there are some practices within 
our Church which, in my opinion, tend to 
hurt our democracy. In these days of dic- 
tatorship and regimentation we should be 
alert on this matter. 

First, starting at “the grass-roots,” 
there is a tendency on the part of some 
elders to remain in office indefinitely. 
There are some elders who almost feel that 
the church belongs to them. The church 
policy is their policy, and the policy will 
not change as long as they cling to their 
positions. I realize that it can be argued 
that these life-tenants could not continue 
on the session without vote of the congre- 
gation, but experience proves that con- 
gregational meetings are often poorly at- 
tended and that a small clique can dom- 
inate an inadequate meeting. Then, too, 
Presbyterians are prone to endorse any 
persons suggested by the minister and the 
session, and the latter are hesitant to re- 
place an old elder, especially if he is a 
large contributor. The result is that there 
is not enough new blood in our sessions. 
Some of them are almost senile. The ro- 
tary system helps to correct this evil. 

When we come to the presbytery level 
we find a similar evil. Most of our elders 
are active business and professional men 
who cannot or who will not attend presby- 
tery meetings. The meetings are usually 
held at an hour of the day that is highly 
inconvenient for busy laymen. For this 
reason a church will often choose as its 
lay commissioner to presbytery a retired 
or other senile person. The result is a 
tendency toward senility in presbyteries. 
This evil is accentuated by a tendency on 
the part of some of our ablest ministers 
to stay away from presbytery meetings, 
either because they are “too busy” to at- 
tend, or, as is often the case, they cannot 
stand the funereal atmosphere and the dull 
routine of the meetings. A great improve- 
ment has been made in some presbyteries 
by starting the meetings at 4:00 P.M. and 
by appointing a live program committee. 


ic PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH is basically 


Wilbur LaRoe, Jr. 


With all the suffering in the world today 
and all the serious challenges that are be- 
ing hurled at the Church, and with mil- 
lions literally crying to be saved, it is a 
sin to have a dull presbytery meeting. 

Next we come to the synod meetings, 
which are normally overweighted with 
clerical representation and with the ablest 
ministers often “too busy” to attend. Asa 
general rule, laymen do not seem to appre- 
ciate the importance of synod meetings. 

As for General Assembly, there are sev- 
eral factors that hurt the democratic proc- 
ess. First, quite a number of retired min- 
isters are elected as commissioners al- 
though there are competent and eager 
young ministers who would benefit tre- 
mendously by going. This evil is accen- 
tuated by a deadly rotation system in some 
presbyteries. I am told that in one pres- 
bytery there are so many retired ministers 
that under the rotation system no min- 
ister with a congregation can be a commis- 
sioner to General Assembly for the next 
seven years, This is not democracy. 

A complete new General Assembly is 
elected every year. Most of the commis- 
sioners are “green” and too inexperienced 
even to understand what is going on dur- 
ing the sessions. Often they are “bewil- 
dered.” This evil is the diametric opposite 
of the senility evil. A college should not 
consist wholly of freshmen. And while I 
have always defended our Church against 
“hierarchy” charges and against com- 
plaints that we use “steam-roller” meth- 
ods, I nevertheless do fear that the green- 
ness and the bewilderment of so many 
commissioners results in the enactment of 
some measures which would not be en- 
acted if there were fewer neophytes and 
fuller understanding. I would favor elect- 
ing commissioners for three years, with 
one-third renewed each year. That would 
be enough new blood to protect against 
hardening of the arteries, and it would 
increase tremendously the efficiency of 
the Assembly because a majority would 
have a good understanding of both the 
machinery and the issues. 


Committees hastily chosen 

Another evil, in my opinion, results 
from the manner in which our “standing” 
committees are chosen. The very name is 
a misnomer because they last only for the 
few days of the Assembly meetings. But 
they are almost as powerful as was the 
much-criticized Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives. These very im- 
portant committees are elected with really 
feverish haste and in the midst of con- 
fusion. Space does not permit more ex- 
tended discussion of this very important 
matter, but it is dealt with more ade- 
quately in my book, Lawyer-Moderator, 
beginning on page 125. It is my firm con- 
viction that the efficiency of our federal 
House of Representatives would be almost 
ruined if they had completely new hastily 
chosen committees each year. 
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WHO MAKES THE BUDGET? 
‘ (Continued from page 17) 
: 4 are so far in excess of possible income, YOUR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
determining what work should be cur- 
tailed is a tremendous responsibility. RELY ON THE HOME CHURCH FOR 
The Committee considers, for exam- 
, ple, such things as the baby ward, the REPLACEMENTS AND SUPPLIES 
' new dormitories, and the needs of the 
: Westminster Fellowship. While a lot of 
other requests have to be discarded, they 
may still keep these items in the budget. 
: General Council at its spring meeting 
" studies and acts on the recommendations 
' of its Budget and Finance Committee. 
; Actually in the last year or so, the gap 
. between minimum needs and the probable 
receipts has been so great that the Coun- 
cil has deferred action until its May 
‘ meeting at the time of General Assembly, 
5 the interim period being used for further 
a study. 
z The Budget after being approved by 
: General Council is then presented to the 
. General Assembly by General Council's 
. Committee on United Promotion. No vote 
’ is taken at the time of presentation, it 
Se being felt that commissioners should give Pi east vay 
’ some very thoughtful consideration and Our Presbyterian Seminaries need your support—by your prayers, by your con- 
prayer to the problem before officially stant recruiting of our finest young men and women, and by your gifts to help 
r- aay! me . train our future Church leaders. They are your vanguard in the battle for a 
}. ae 7 ; Christian World. The Seminaries are in the General Assembly’s Benevolence 
e B the nag reagan + i. — . Budget, but the appropriations should be increased substantially. 
enevolence Budget, asks the synods to 
. request from the presbyteries shares in Bloomfield Seminary, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
the budget equal to at least the amount Dubuque Seminary, Dubuque, lowa 
a4 that synod has been assigned. Presbyteries Johnson C. Smith Seminary, Charlotte, N. C. 
| then are asked to apportion shares to Lincoln University Seminary, Lincoln University, Penna. 
. churches totalling at least the presbytery Louisville Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 
. share. *McCormick Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 
f Acceptances by churches and presby- *Princeton Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
. terles are recorded and passed back to *San Francisco Seminary, San Anselmo, California 
d the General Council offices so statistics Western Seminary, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
'. can be prepared to aid the Boards in esti- . van ; — 
h mating possible income and be accordingly Schools of Christian Education at these Seminaries 
guided in carrying out their programs. : ’ . ; : : . 
id Now the Benevolence Budget is in the Educational requirements for several different Church vocations, as well as testi- 
st a 3 2 monials from outstanding representatives in each field, will be found in By Means 
id care of the individual churches—and — of These ...; Calls to Church Vocations, Calls to National Frontiers and Calls to 
if more to aes a “~s Lp ae lye i Overseas Frontiers are leaflets outlining present needs. All are available on request. 
in care of the individual church member 
id Whether the mission station gets its 
- baby ward, whether the Indian school gets | THE COUNEH GN THEGLOSICAL EDUCATION 
; . g ; op 
its dormitories, whether the Board of 808 Witherspoon Building 
Christian Education can carry on its ad- Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
; vance program with the Westminster Fel- 
. lowship now depends on what sacrifices we 


> are willing to make that Christ’s Gospel 
might be spread all over the world. The 
Benevolence Budget is, therefore, ours in 
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a 1 “Is science the enemy of religion?! 
, ‘ This and 99 other basic questions about religion | 
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Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
I. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


Coeducational Colleges 


Women’s Colleges 











HANO 


VER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 


Among many unusually good offerings, 
we offer a safe, comfortable college home 


for men in 
now being 


our new men’s residence hall 
completed. 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com. 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric. 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown. Pa. 











CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 











iS 


OF KENTUCKY 


ENTRE COLLEGE 


Presbyterian 
LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
MUSIC 
FINE ARTS 


Colleges For Men and Women 
On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 


Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 





HURON COLLEGE 


H 


uron, South Dakota 


George F. McDougall, Presidens 
Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accredi- 


ted. Social 
Sciences. 


wide variety of courses. 


“Education at its Best’ 


Sciences, Humanities, Natural 
’. Offers a 
Moderate costs. 


Write for information. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


A southern college for women, offering a liberal arts 
education with emphasis on cultural and scholas- 
tic achievement. This fully accredited Presbyterian 
college has a limited enrollment. 


Hunter B. Blakely, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 








Men’s College 








JAMES 


Libera! 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


| Arts and Vocational Training 


Special Attention to Church Vocations 


° 


utstanding School of Music 
with graduate work 


J. Walter Malone, President 


Decatur, Illinois 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 























THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
EMPORIA, KANSAS 


Positive emphasis on Christian training. Co- 
educational. Individual guidance. Liberal 
arts, science and Music. Degrees A.B., B.S., 
Mus. B., and B. Mus. Ed. 


Paul B. McCleave, Pres. 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Greeneville, Tenn. 
Chartered 1794 


A small southern college of distinction. 


Coeducational, 4 years liberal arts. 


accredited. 


Fully 


Christian emphasis. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 
Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the values 
of a liberal education that is Christian. 
Applications for admission in September 1949 
now being received. 
President 


WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph. D., 








Preparatory School 














DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus— Mode rn buildings— 
Delightful climate —Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 





WES 


Utah's 
TMINSTER 


The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 


“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 


Sa 


It Lake City 5, Utah 





west NOTTINGHAM 


Now in its Third Century—A fine school for boys 
—College Preparatory and general courses. Grades 
7-12. Enrollment 110. Remedial Reading, Art, 
Music. Small classes. Moderate rate. All sports in- 
cluding golf course. 360 acres. Midway between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Presbyterian traditions 
and affliations. Students non-sectarian. Catalog. 
J. Paul Slaybaugh, A. M., LL. D., Head Master, 
Box 101, West Nottingham, Cecil County, Maryland 


ACADEMY 
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Boys’ Camp 











WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Spokane, Washington 


Distin 
Devoted to 


ctly Christian in its aim 
the ideals of high scholarship 


Lowe: ot poset cost to ‘the student 


rank F. Warren, President 


LOWELL LAKE CAMP 
A SUMMER OF OUTDOOR FUN FOR 
YOUR BOY, Londonderry, Vt. Flexible 
program stresses sports, riding, swim- 
ming, woodcraft instruction. $325. Fee 
includes craft materials, laundry, trips. 
P. A. White, Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 














R. B. PURDUM, President Spokane Washington 
DUBUQUE lian 


LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE 
Oo 
Preparing Youth for 


Christian Service 











In the heart of Rural America 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
fe) 


Rollo La Porte 
President 


School of Nursing 














PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


The next Class enters Sept. 19, 1949 


Basic three-year course in professional 
nursing. Clinical experience ing 480-bed 
hospital. Affiliations with several colleges 
for B.S. degree. Accredited by the State 
of Illinois and the National League of 
Nursing Education. Also, registered with 
the Board of Regents, University of the 
State of New York. 
For catalog and admission forms write: 
HENRIETTA FROEHLKE, DIRECTOR 
1753 W. Congress St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Missouri Young People 
Train For Evangelism 


Almost seven hundred Missouri young 
people are graduates of a unique “boot 
training” program in evangelism held ear- 
lier this spring. It was the most extensive 
program of this sort yet launched by any 
synod in the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
Over a period of twelve days, ten identi- 
cal rallies were held, one in each of Mis- 
souri’s nine presbyteries, and an additional 
one in the St. Louis Presbytery. 

Prior to the rallies, the ministers in 
every Missouri church were briefed, a 
widespread publicity campaign was con- 
ducted, and Westminster Fellowship groups 
received suggestions for preparatory 
studies. 

Following the rallies, “certificates of 
preparation” signed by a national and a 
synod adviser were sent to delegates, and 
each pastor received a list of names of 
delegates from his church, with sugges- 
tions for local work that young people 
might undertake. 

Two individuals were responsible for 
the extensive program, the Reverend 
Homer Keith, Missouri Synod Director of 
Christian Education, and Elizabeth How- 
ell, Assistant Youth Director of the Board 
of National Missions. During the twelve- 
day rally period, they personally led 
meetings in many different sections of the 
Midwestern state. 

The rallies were built around the theme 
“Whosoever Believeth” and included dis- 
cussions about Christian faith, a demon- 
stration of methods to be used in sharing 
that faith, and a worship and rededica- 
tion program. In the worship session rec- 
ords demonstrating visitation evangelism 
at work in the everyday experience of 
youth were presented. 

In conceiving the idea for the training 
program, Pastor Keith was aiming at de- 
veloping “local youth visitation programs, 
more indications of personal stewardship, 
awareness of responsibility, definite com- 
mitments and church membership through 
youth efforts, and greater zeal among 
adult sponsors.” He thinks the program 
has succeeded to a great extent in fulfilling 
his ambitions. Many young people and 
adult sponsors attending the rallies praised 
them as the best they had ever attended. 
In addition, the following local church 
programs are now underway: 

The young people of the Carthage Pres- 
byterian Church and the Independence 
Presbyterian Church have studied Win- 
ning Young People for Christ, the New 
Life Movement handbook for young peo- 
ple. 
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Junior High boys and girls in Second 
Church, Kansas City, have conducted a 
visitation and enlisted several people their 
own age for the church and Sunday school. 
Their influence extended to adults as well 
as bringing in some new members for the 
church. 

The young people of Webster Groves 
Presbyterian Church have started an am- 
bitious program which includes a com- 
plete survey of their high school of some 
850 students to determine the church pref- 
erence of each student and to call on the 
ones who indicated none. 

The young people of First and Calvary 
Church in Springfield, Missouri, have al- 
ready conducted a visitation program with 
good results. 


Macalester Campaigns 
For DP Student Fund 


This spring Presbyterian-related Ma- 
calester College in St. Paul, Minnesota, is 
well on its way toward completion of a 
student plan to make a college education 
possible for two displaced persons. 

Macalester students want to raise $3,200 
for the project, which will enable two 
students from European displaced persons 
camps to spend two years each at Macal- 
ester. The college is providing tuition for 
the displaced students, and Macalester 
students are working out problems of 
housing, board, clothes, books, job open- 
ings, and academic requirements. 

By last month, the project committee 
had succeeded in raising $1,300, and plans 











Macalester College students Ken Denzer, 
Tom Tjornhom, Dick Whitford, and 
Darrell Pangborn (seated) sound A be- 
fore appearing in the benefit show to 
raise funds for two DP college students. 


were underway to apply for a student for 
the first two-year period. Two years from 
now, the school will bring another student 
to the United States. After the students 
finish their two-year periods, they must 
foot their own bills for further study at 
the Minnesota college. 

Feature of the project so far was a 
unique student talent show held late in 
February. Designed after cabaret shows 
of the gay nineties era, the “D-P Dia- 
mond Horse-shoe” attracted a crowd of 
1,000 students, faculty members, and Twin 
Cities residents, and netted $700 for the 
project. 

The “gay nineties” effect at the show 
was carried out by sawdust on the gym- 
nasium floor, tables laid out with check- 
ered cloths, singing waiters in white shirts, 
and bon-bon girls who mingled with the 
audience to sell refreshments. Entertain- 
ment features included barber shop quar- 
tets, “gay nineties” skits, and melodramas. 

Originator of the project was Macal- 
ester student Austin Engel, who got the 
idea while traveling in The Netherlands 
last summer. Student Engel had spent 
several days in Holland with a group of 
thirty Czech students who were working 
on Dutch farms and studying the Dutch 
language. The Czech group, he learned, 
was the second group of displaced persons 
Dutch University students had brought 
from German DP camps for study. 

When Austin returned to Macalester 
last fall, he spoke in a panel discussion 
on summer activities, and suggested his 
idea about Macalester’s bringing DP’s to 
the United States. When other students 
became enthusiastic over the scheme, he 
formed a committee to start work. 

For days during the opening of the 
campaign, mysterious posters bearing the 
letters P-A-L appeared throughout the 
campus. The letters were later explained 
as meaning Protect Another’s Liberty, the 
theme for the project. Almost every 
Macalester student has contributed to the 
plan which Austin Engel calls “an exam- 
ple of applied Christianity in life.” 


Mental Health Study Started 
By Presbyterian Church 

A new youth service project, an Insti- 
tutional Service Unit, will be open to 
Presbyterian young people this summer. 

In the project, the first of its kind to 
be sponsored by the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., a group of ten or twelve college- 
age young people will work for two to 
three months as ward attendants at the 
Philadelphia State Hospital in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. The project is the 
result of a flood of requests from pre- 
medical students, psychology and sociol- 
ogy majors, and young people planning 
for church careers. 

Duties on the project will range from 
feeding and clothing patients to shaving 
the men and helping give treatments. The 
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group will work on the day shift at the 
hospital, will live on the hospital campus 
in a special dormitory for attendants, and 
will have unit meetings for discussions 
and recreation. 

Training sessions are planned to orient 
the students in the care of patients, thera- 
peutic methods, hospital routine, and ac- 
tivities. During one session attendants 
are instructed in religious activities for 
the patients and in giving attention to the 
individual creeds of patients. 

In addition, on hospital time, new at- 
tendants are required to attend a thirty- 
two-hour series of lectures by leading staff 
psychiatrists on mental illnesses and their 
treatments. Most mental hospitals require 
orientation, but not all require psychiatric 
study, 

Announcing the new summer venture, 
Margaret Crofoot, director of service proj- 
ects at the Presbyterian Board of Chris- 


tian Education, said that officials at the 
hospital are enthusiastic about the unit 
and are hoping that “it will educate young 
people in understanding mental illness, not 
only from the standpoint of treatment, 
but in order to prevent problems that 
bring it about in the first place.” 

The unit idea started with work done 
by conscientious objectors in mental in- 
stitutions during the war. During the last 
four years, other church groups, including 
the Mennonites, the Brethren, and the 
Friends, have opened units in mental hos- 
pitals (P.L., May 8, ’49). Now several 
colleges and universities are also spon- 
soring units and giving academic credit 
to unit workers. 


Student Editor Wins 
World Council Contest 

A nineteen-year-old college student and 
editor from Lexington, Kentucky, is win- 
ner of an international essay contest spon- 
sored by the World Council of Churches. 
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Twenty bio- 
graphicalsketches 
of Presbyterian 
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One World : 
A- Building 


WORLD A- 
BUILDING — Nineteen 
stories of outstanding 
Christian achievement 
in China, Siam and other 
Presbyterian mission 
lands. Cloth, $1, paper, 





SIX PRIZE WINNING 
PLA YS—“They are truly 
world Christian Drama,” 
says Elliott Field, column- 
ist for the Presbyterian 
Tribune. Just the thing 
for Youth Groups and 
young adults. $1 
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Send orders to nearest Central Distributing Department 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S.A. 


156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10 


8 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Four hundred and ninety-three young peo- 
ple from twenty-nine countries entered the 
contest. 

The student, Jameson Jones, wrote on 
the topic “The Concrete Action a Young 
Christian Should Take for World Peace 
Today.” He advocated complete faith in a 
peaceful means of settling controversy 
among nations, support of the United Na- 
tions and programs of economic and racial 
justice, and an exchange of ideas between 
youth in various parts of the world. 

Jameson is the managing editor of Con- 
cern, a Methodist youth paper, and a stu- 
dent at Vanderbilt University in Nashville, 
Tennessee. He expects to become a re- 
ligious journalist. 

The prize for the best essay is a thou- 
sand Swiss francs (about $250), to be 
used for travel. Jameson hopes to use the 
money this summer for travel in Europe. 
The award was given out of the Zelah Van 
Loan World Friendship Fund, established 
by Mrs. Anna Van Loan, of the United 
States, in memory of her husband. 

Submitted in sixteen languages, includ- 
ing Serbo-Croatian, Esperanto, and Urdu, 
the entries were judged by an interna- 
tional board of twenty-five church leaders 
on the basis of understanding, conviction, 
and originality. Prize-winning essay among 
the Junior entries was sent in by Kiss 
Istvan of Hungary. His article dealt with 
“What the Bible Has to Say about World 
Friendship.” 

In a survey report of the entries, Dr. 
Andre Brandt, a church lawyer, noted that 
there were not as many U.S.A. entries in 
the contest as in former years, and said 
he thought the reason was the high num- 
ber of contests sponsored in this country. 
British entries were also lower than in 
previous years, but German young people 
“eagerly seized the occasion to get in con- 
tact by correspondence with other coun- 
tries.” 

“Several young German competitors,” 
Dr. Brandt reported, “express their grief 
over the principal preoccupations of this 
generation—black market and dancing— 
and they feel the necessity of a thorough 
transformation not only of youth but of 
the whole nation. All Germans, they say, 
speak about peace but wish for war, which 
is considered the only remedy against 
present miseries.” 


Southern Young People 
Sponsor Interracial Rally 


Last month Negro and white young peo- 
ple in Hannibal, Missouri, Presbytery 
met together for the first interracial West- 
minster Fellowship rally in that southern 
area. 

Nine denominations, including three 
Negro faiths, were represented at the 
Presbyterian-sponsored meeting. The rally 
was held at the First Christian Church in 
Vandalia, and included a dinner, musical 
program, and address. 
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Pomp and ceremony mark opening of General Ass 
Church of Scotland. Procession of robed mayors, repre- by 


s, enters the Assembly Hall, Edinburgh. 


senting Scottish cit 





»mbly, 
Lord 


Creneral Assembly —Scotland 


HE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in the 

U.S.A. has no “parent church,” strict- 
ly speaking. But the nearest approach is 
the Church of Scotland. From the time 
of its patron hero, John Knox, nearly 
four hundred years ago, the Church of 
Scotland has been disseminating Presby- 
terian doctrine and tradition over the 
highlands and lowlands of its own bonny 
country. 

Our own Church derived many of its 
early leaders, its organization, and teach- 
ings from the Church of Scotland. 

In structure and government, the 
Church of Scotland has many similarities 
to our own, including an annual General 
Assembly, which is pictured on this page. 





The Scots don’t number their Assemblies, 
as we do. The first General Assembly, 
consisting of twelve ministers and several 
elders, was held in 1560, a long lifetime 
before the Pilgrim Fathers first set foot 
on American soil. A century later, during 
the rule of Cromwell, the General Assem- 
bly was forbidden to convene. 

The Church of Scotland is a “state 
church,” but the relationship between 
Church and State is not so close as it is 
in England. Since 1921, the Scottish 
Church has been largely autonomous, 
though it still receives grants of money 
from the government, according to need. 
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An address by the Prime Minister is a regular feature on Assembly schedule. 


Clement Attlee sits in throne 
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gallery 


at right of the King’s represeatative. 


Every May 20, Assembly opens with King’s message, read 
High Commi 
moderator (below, facing gallery) replies to the Crown. 


ioner (at gallery lectern). The 


John McKenzie, Moderator 1946-47, was 


missionary-teacher in India for 25 years. 


Church of Scotland Assembly Hall, Edin- 
burgh, is always General Assembly scene. 
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Chgvté ROBES 


Increase interest in summer services 
with new light weight choir robes — 
cream or colors. Prompt de- 
liveries. Write for catalogue 
with material samples. C20 
(choir robes), J20 (junior 
choir)andP20(pulpitrobes). 


" COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
a CHICAGO NEW YORK 
117 N. Wacker 366 Fifth Ave. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
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MINISTERS WANTED 


Aberdeen Presbytery located in northern 
South Dakota offers <xceptional opportunity 
for service. We need two ministers to serve 
two very fine fields. One is a twopoint field 
with home in city of 2000; other a multiple 
point field in county seat town. Each will 
provide a return for pastoral care a modern 
home, pension, vacation and salaries over 
$3000. If interested in coming to South 
Dakota to serve, write Leslie B. Lewis, Sisse- 
ton, S. D. 
State references 








Director of 
Religious Education 
We are seeking Director of Religious Edu- 
cation, either man or woman. Experience 
required. Application’ should be sent to 
Dr. Arnold H. Lowe, Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








WANTED!!! 


Women's Church Organizations 
In Every Community 
To Sell Choice Quality 


EDWARDS TEA 


“It’s Taste Blended-It's Truly Splendid” 
COUPON 
BELOW WORTH 50c 
This Offer Limited 
Clip and Mail for Free Samples of 
TEA and OTHER MERCHANDISE 
Together With Full Details About 
Selling our TEA to Raise Funds for 


PROJECT PLANS 

MAIL TODAY.......... 
EDWARDS & BRENNAN TEA CO. 
NAVIGATION BUILDING 
MAUCH CHUNK, PENNA. P.L. 
Please send me FREE SAMPLES of your 
TEA and other MERCHANDISE together 
with full details about selling for Organi- 
zation Profit. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
ORGANIZATION 


STATE.. 
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| Whit de you Vink? 


A QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

















Conducted by RAYMOND I. LUNDQUIST 


Question: “When I was 14, my father 
and mother were divorced, after what I 
thought were years of happiness. Now my 
older brother, married for seven years, 
has just been divorced. Having seen the 
two marriages closest to me broken, I 
wonder how I can ever gain confidence 
that love and marriage will last?” —Ep T. 


Reply: How can we be sure that any- 
thing will last? Don’t we have to make 
the best choices we know, work hard at 
them, and trust God to help us? 

Love and marriage 
are especially vulnera- 
ble to the limitations 
of people. Many mar- 
riages are failing to- 
day. And for various 
reasons. But to be- 
lieve that all mar- 
riages are doomed be- 
cause some marriages 
decay is to argue from failure—a danger- 
ous argument always. Just because there 
are some wrecked automobiles piled up 
along the Lincoln Highway to the coast 
does not mean that no automobiles will 
arrive there. 

Granted that your experiences have left 
you doubtful of marriage in general. Per- 
haps, also, it may be impossible for you 
to find the causes for failure in the mar- 
riages closest to you. Isn't your best plan, 
then, to study some of the principles at 
the heart of successful marriages? By do- 
ing this you will get help, I think, in hop- 
ing for a happy home of your own, and 
perhaps even in planning for it. 

Successful marriages do not just hap- 
pen. They may be arranged in eternity, 
but they are worked out in time. They 
grow out of choices made concerning the 
kind of people with whom we work, play, 
and worship. 

I suppose we could put it this way: you 
are looking for the girl of your dreams. 
That does not mean that you are seeking 
X girl, with Y personality, Z education, 
T weight, and V height. But it does mean 
that you have certain ideals in mind and 
that these ideals add up to the kind of 
girl you are looking for, the kind of life 
you try to live, and the kind of places you 
frequent. 

When you find this girl of your dreams, 
if all goes well, your romance will merge 
into a partnership which will outlast the 
years and the alterations which time will 
make in the appearances of both of you. 
These outward changes will be more than 





compensated for by the inward deepening 
of your love. Indeed you will find that 
with the years it will be increasingly diffi- 
cult to tell just where the boundaries are 
of your individual selves. 

It has been my experience that the 
happiest marriages come out of church 
youth groups in the home town and on 
the college campus. Of course there are 
many other happy marriages but these are 
the ones I happen to know best. There- 
fore, if I were you I would plan to spend 
as much time as possible under the roof 
of that institution which will later sol- 
emnize and support my marriage. 

Church fostered marriages draw much 
of their strength from the training in 
faith and worship which is taught and 
practiced there. When a home possesses 
not only the mysterious ties of love be- 
tween man and woman, but also the ties 
of love for Christ, then the home is im- 
measurably and permanently reinforced. 
People who are near to Christ are near 
to one another. 

It is well, also to plan the machinery 
for adjustment of family differences be- 
fore the need of such machinery is felt. 
Set aside times for talking over problems. 
Come to a detailed understanding about 
finances. Be certain to go out together at 
regular intervals. In good humor list some 
of the causes for irritation which may 
threaten the peace of your home. 

At various times different marriages 
have had such mundane difficulties as 
these: reading the newspaper at the table; 
curlers; sarcastic reflections on in-laws; 
a diet too dependent on tin-cans; drop- 
ping shoes on the floor; playing the radio 
so loudly it rocks the room; being too 
strict with the children on arriving home 
tired from a day’s work; off-key whistling 
and humming of the same tune day after 
day; attributing any brightness in your 
children to your own side of the family 
and any dullness to the other side. You 
will think of other items. 

Remember, however, that you have 
great allies on your side; your love for 
each other, your church, your friends, 
your children, and your God. Your min- 
ister is ready to help you all he can. No 
one is more interested in helping you than 
he, and no one is more competent in 
keeping silent about your entrusted confi- 
dences. 

Love and marriage can last. It can last 
because in the happy home one plus one 
equals not two but any large sum for 
which you are willing to dream and strive. 
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an average of fifteen million people 
daily will be viewing television, with a po- 
tential audience for a single telecast of 
more than forty million. Also it is ex- 
pected that by another year coast-to-coast 
coaxial cables will make it possible for 
one program to reach all the largest cen- 
ters of population. 

Religion thus far has received all too 
little attention in television programming. 
Perhaps part of the problem of cost could 
be met if the TV networks would carry 
each week a single, outstanding religious 
program, prepared cooperatively by the 
religious bodies in America. This would 
test the cooperative spirit both of the TV 
networks and of religious forces. 

Cooperation to a degree seldom yet 
attained in radio will be required to bring 
America the quality of religious television 
programs worthy of the Gospel. The radio 
industry developed a splendid demonstra- 
tion of cooperation on behalf of religion 
when three of the four major networks 
made their facilities available for the car- 
rying of a recent religious program called 
“One Great Hour.” This was a remark- 
able achievement, for commercial radio 
is a highly competitive enterprise. 

The only time the writer ever had a 
radio script censored was in reporting the 
news of the General Assembly several 
years ago, when the program director 
asked that the names of the four major 
networks be omitted because the station 
was not permitted to mention the name 
of any other network on the air. 

But television is showing signs of net- 
work cooperation. At the time of the 
presidential inauguration the eastern tele- 
vision networks pooled all their resources 
of equipment and personnel to give the 
event full coverage, with the result that 
more people witnessed the inauguration of 
President Truman than saw all the inaugu- 
rations from Washington to F. D. Roose- 
velt combined. Station WHTM, Roches- 
ter, New York, has invited other appli- 
cants for television licenses to share its 
facilities, making for better reception and 
lower costs. 

At this writing the following are regu- 
lar religious television programs carried 
by New York city stations. All have their 
good points, but none are regarded as the 
final answer: 

“Lamp Unto My Feet”—Religious edu- 
cation through the project method done 
by junior age children of four religious 
groups, in rotation. One of these is the 
Fifth Avenue’ Presbyterian Church. 
WCBS-TV, Channel 2, Sundays 4:30- 
5:00 P.M. (EDT). 

“Television Chapel”—Inspirational pro- 
gram of different faiths indicating the 
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place of religion in the modern world. 
WPIX, Channel 11, Sundays 6:30-7:00 
p.m. (EDT). 

“Stained Glass Windows”—Interfaith 
series using religious motion pictures 
edited to half hour length. WJZ-TV, 
Channel 7, Sundays 7:00-7:30 P.M. 
(EDT). 


“Morning Chapel” — Monday and 
Thursday, brief devotional service with 
speakers and music. Tuesday, informal 
panel discussion on social and religious 
issues. WABD, Channel 5, Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Thursdays, 11:45-12:00 
noon. (EDT). 

—CLAyTon T. GriswoLp 





Sallmant NEWEST PAINTING of CHRIST 


“FOLLOW THOU ME” 


With features identical to the original portrayal of 
the “Head of Christ,” Sallman here gives us a new 
interpretation of the same Jesus, speaking to a 
weary, frustrated world those memorable words, 


“Follow Thou Me.” 


This new portrayal is not offered as a substitute 
for Sallman’s famous “Head of Christ.” “Follow Thou 
Me” portrays a willing Savior, who looks to us for 
decision, while the “Head of Christ” presents a ready 
intercessor through whom we look to God. 





Lithographed in six beautiful colors on heavy 


white linen-finished stock. 


Now Available, Beautifully Framed. This 
lovely burnished gold-bronze frame _ supple- 
ments the rich delicate tones of this new 
Sallman masterpiece. Beautiful hand-carved 
effect, embossed, and delicately toned. Picture 
is varnished for extra beauty and long use. 


No. M4710 Size 1814x2214 Price $5.95 


Write today for FREE circular 
featuring nine other Sallman 
pictures of Christ (reproduced 
in six beautiful colors), in a 
variety of sizes and prices. 


Order from Your Religious Supply Dealer 
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FILE IT-FIND IT 
Files for Films, Film Strips 
and Slides. Can be add- 
ed to at any time. Send 
for free catalog and 
filing handbook. 


NEGA-FILE CO. 
EASTON 7, PA. 
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Communion Tables—Pulpits—Chairs 


———— Altars—Lecterns—Baptismal Fonts 
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HOW SHALL I STUDY 
THE BIBLE ? 





Do it this progressive, systematic way .... 
with Moody Correspondence Courses. 


Christians, young in 
age or faith, need 
carefully planned in- 


of God. The Moody 


START WITH - SCRIPTURE TRUTH 
by Dr. James M. Gray, Christian doctrine 
simplified and explained. 


$4.00 


BIBLE by Dr. James M. Gray. A brief 


struction in the Word 2 FOLLOW WITH - INTRODUCTORY 


curriculum enables 
you to start with a 


basic foundational 
study and advance 3 
along any desired 


study of all 66 books. $6.00 


THEN - with a solid foundation of basic 
Bible truth, more advanced courses in 
doctrine, synthesis or analysis will be 


line. fascinating and profitable. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 





“SEND THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 
STREET 
ZONE 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


STATE 
Dept. PL 899b 


153 Institute PI. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 




















A message from your 


WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 


The official book stores of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A 





HOW TO MAKE 


Rally Day 


A BIG SUCCESS 


Suitable materials are an important factor in helping to 
make Rally Day successful. This year there are available 
not only the “old standbys” but also new items to add 
freshness to this special day—and to the Sunday School 
sessions for the year following. Below is a partial list of 
useful supplies: 


e Attractive invitation and welcome post- 
cards for all ages, from tots to adults 

e@ Program suggestion books 

Program folders in full color 


Promotion certificates with lovely pic- 
tures 


e@ New handwork, designed to teach children 
as well as to keep them busy 


@ Record books for teachers and superin- 
tendents 


@ Bibles and Testaments of all kinds, for 
both study and awards 


Bible study books 


Colorful Bible story books that make fine 
gifts and awards 


NOTE TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMMIS- 
SIONERS: Rally Day materials will be stocked in the 
Westminster Book Stores by the time you return from 
the Assembly. In the meanwhile, if you are interested in 
seeing the catalog of Rally Day supplies, leave your name 
and address with one of the attendants at the Assembly 
book store, and the catalog will be sent to you as soon as 
it is ready. 




















mo" WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 
Cformer!y Preshytersan Book Stores) 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Mary Margaret cried out in surprise, “Oh, you can’t mean me. Don’t you see that my nose is pugged?” 


The Turned Up Nose 


By LOUISE HANNAH KOHR 


OU MAY THINK IT STRANGE that a 
b go should be told about a turned 
up nose when there are so many pretty, 
straight noses in the world just itching 
to be poked into a story. Please keep in 
mind, then, that it is not the nose after 
all that the story is about, but the little 
girl upon whom the nose was fastened. 

This little girl was called ‘“Puggy.” 
That, of course, was not her real name. 
She had a beautiful name of which she 
was ever so proud. It was Mary Margaret, 
but hardly anyone but her mother ever 
called her that anymore. 

The children all called her “Puggy” be- 
cause of the way her nose turned up in- 
stead of down. She would sigh and wish 
very hard that she might be Mary Mar- 
garet. But when she asked the children if 
they wouldn't call her that, they only 
laughed and said: 

“What, with a nose like that! Call you 
by another name than Puggy?” 

Of course, children don’t really mean 
to be unkind. These children didn’t. They 
just didn’t stop to think how she might 
feel. And they ran laughing down the little 
hill above the well where they went every 
day to fetch water for their mothers. 

But one day when Mary Margaret was 
lingering behind the others, they called 
to her: “Puggy, Puggy, come quickly.” 

Softly she answered, so that they could 


not hear, ‘““Mary Margaret is coming.” It 
seemed such a delicious joke on the chil- 
dren that Mary Margaret should come 
when they had called “Puggy” that she 
was smiling when she reached the other 
children. 

“Why do you smile?” the children cried. 

Mary Margaret only shook her head as 
she filled her water jug at the cool well. 
She was thinking, “I will just keep my 
secret. After this instead of feeling badly 
when the children call me ‘Puggy’ I will 
just smile and pretend they are calling 
me Mary Margaret.” 

It was not easy to smile at first, and 
sometimes she had to try very hard before 
she could remember. But after a time 
it became a habit, like saying “thank you” 
or washing your face when you get up in 
the morning. 

One day she went late to the well, and 
found the children there before her. They 
were very much excited and full of news. 

“Puggy,” they cried, and she smiled 
at them. “An artist is coming to the vil- 
lage. He is going to paint a picture of 
the great Teacher. And he will choose the 
most attractive child among us to be 
painted with Him.” 

Mary Margaret looked at the eager 
shining faces of the children. She could 
not hope to be chosen by the artist, not 
with such a turned up nose. There was 
Sarah Grace with her flowing curls and 
her straight little nose. Yes, he would 
surely choose Sarah Grace, or Ernestina 


with her great dark eyes and features like 
the ladies on the Grecian urn in Mary 
Margaret’s mother’s parlor. 

She turned sadly away, and the chil- 
dren called after her: 

“Don’t you wish that he might choose 
you, Puggy, Puggy, Puggy?” 

Then she remembered to smile because 
that was her joke on the children. She 
was not Puggy. She was Mary Margaret. 


Ox THE DAY that the artist came to 
choose a child to live forever in his pic- 
ture upon the walls of a beautiful church, 
Mary Margaret went along with the other 
children down by the square to see who 
would be chosen, 

But the artist didn’t choose Sarah 
Grace with her golden curls, nor Ernestina, 
either. Perhaps you may have guessed al- 
ready that it was Mary Margaret whom 
he chose. 

And she cried out in quick surprise. 
“Oh, surely, you cannot mean me. Don’t 
you see that my nose is pugged?” 

The artist smiled at her and said, “Ah, 
your nose! No, I had not noticed it for 
your smile.” 

That is how Mary Margaret, not Puggy, 
came to hang upon the wall of a beautiful 
church to smile forever into the loving 
face of the Teacher. And of all the peo- 
ple who have stopped before that picture 
many have spoken of the smile, but to this 
day not one of them has noticed the 
turned up nose. 








TO THE CHURCH... 
FROM THE CHURCH... 
FOR THE CHURCH... 
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This is an unusual check. It is made payable 
to a Westminster Fellowship Society, a Church 
organization. It is drawn on the account of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, a Church magazine. 
It calls for payment of money to be used for 
Church purposes. 

This check is just a sample of scores of 
checks written in recent weeks to Westminster 
Fellowship societies who canvassed Church 
homes for subscriptions to PRESBYTERIAN 


LIFE 


The Promotion 


Department 
PRESBYTERIAN and information for earning commissions by 


321 South Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 6, Penna. 


LIFE. The amount is $51.00, payable to a 
group of young people who sold 102 subscrip- 
tions, earning for their treasury 50c per sub- 
scription. 

Now, any group in your Church can earn 
similar commissions. You needn't even wait 
for a check from PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. De- 
duct your own commissions. If you sell at 
least twenty subscriptions, the commission is 
50c per subscription-year. 


Please send me the necessary materials 


selling subscriptions to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE: 





Just send this coupon to The Pro- 
motion Department of PRESBY- ~ 
TERIAN LIFE. Materials, helps, and 


name of church 





sample copies of your Church maga- 
zine will come to you. The commis- 
sions will help your treasury. The 
magazine will help each family which 


Church office you hold 
We will visit homes in this canvass. 





lf N NOLZINiud 


receives it. name of group to : F 2 5 
conduct the canvass There will be of us working on this project. 

















